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BpPAnoLER crown co.. RUBBER BELTING, PACKING, 


—Grain, Seed and Provision— HOSE, TUBING, Etc., 


P COMMISSION, ux tows Ses, te wo Te 


Chamber of Commerce. 
PRIVATE TELEGRAPH WIRE. 


Leather Belting, 
Lace Leather, ete. 


Send for Illustrated Cata- 


IMP. CHICACO CAR MOVER! logue. 
Provided with the Wedge- S wnie makes ae The Gutta Percha 
ALLOWS NO SLIP to our machine, which makes jo Ree al Bs aa Buber Mtg bo 
] = ee Pnsannactared of | | U a? 
coe pee 159 and 161 Lake St, 


{Light and handy. 
Cheapest and BEST 
in the market. To accommodate my numerous customers and save 
cost of freight I constantly keep stock subject to order at Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Nashville and Buffalo, deliv- 
ered free. If desired, 30 days’ trial allowed. Send for references 
and prices. Address 


=j CHAS. T. BARNES, 335 West Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


EE Pay CHICAGO, 
THE MEDART PATENT 


WROUGHT RIM PULLEY, 


THE LIGHTEST, STRONGEST, 
BEST BALANCED AND CHEAPEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


Whole pulleys from 9 inches to 120 inches diameter. Split pulleys 
from 12 inches to 120 inches diameter. 

Ail widths of face up to 36.inches, crowning or straight, with single, 
double or triple sets of arms, Also tight and loose pulleys. Absolute 


Ss Took FIRST Medal at the New Orleans Hapéeition, 


taal lron * Siding 


The only Double Capped Corrugated Roofing, and the only 
one prepared hy the manufacturers ready for laying. 


CORRUGATED EDCE ROO FINC. Satisfaction Guaranteed. SHAFTING, HANGERS, COUPLINGS, TC. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHE 


I CAMBRIGE ROOFING CO., - CAMBRIDGE. OHIO. MEDART PATENT PULLEY Cco., 


; mit ‘lh - (eS Send for Tluste ated Catalogue and Price List 
G. SUMMERS, - - - OMAHA. NEBRASKA. . - -| GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS. 1206 TO 1214 N. MAIN ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
STON & HARRIS, MINNEAPOLIS, - = -— GENERAL AGENTS FOR MINNESOTA. | srorss: 99 & 101 W. Second St., Cincinnati. 24 & 26 S. Canal St., Chicago 


FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 


Elevator Machinery and Supplies 


EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Either Steam or Horse-power, Address 


THE FROST NIFG. Co., 


GALESBURG, IE. 
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1-16 inch. 


1-14 inch—Flax. 


——Fom ALM HINDS oF 


583 GAAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


—USED IN—— 
Elevators, Warehouses, Flour and Rice Mills, Cotton and Linseed Oil Mills, Etc. 


Iron and Zinc for Rolling Screens, Corn Screens, Grain Dryers; Perfo- 
rated Floor for Kilns used in Drying Oats, Corn, Fruit, etc. Smut Milt 
Jackets of all kinds and sizes made to order, We will RENEW YOUR 
SIEVES for Oat Separators, Receiving Riddles, Corn Screens, etc., at 
Short Notice. Samples and Prices on application. 


ROLUIING SCREENS 


FOR ALL KINDS OF GRAIN, SEEDS. Ete. 


Y4-inch—Wheat. 


o 


a ae “aE S = 
Any fe 

Q 

7-32 inch—Wheat. Size, 3 S 

Light F a 34x56 1n., Oval. 

¢ oy 

or ae 

Heavy. = Ean 
SS le 


DIAMETERS—18-inch, 24-inch, 30-inch and 36-inch, by lengths to suit. Made entirely of iron, or iron and zinc. The SHELL - 
or CASE can have two or more sizes of perforation, and is so made that it can be easily removed or changed at any time. - Screens 
furnished complete, as per cut. They are light, strong, durable and cheap, and can be made to any dimensions at short notice, 


FLAX REX. 


1g inch—Oats and Corn. 


DIAMETERS—24 and 32 inches. LENGTHS—14 to 16 feet. 


FLAX TESTER 
s — SS 


WITH . Za Ss SUPERIOR 
Perforated Sy a ‘dae dae 
Zinc : 
Bottoms Wire Cloth, 
Da AND THE 
For Holding Sand and Most Complete 
irt. 
eerie SIEVES 
Fairbanks ee 
Tester Scale, : N = Price, $2.50 per 
$6.00. =e z = Set. 


(8 For CLEANING FLAX SEED for shipping or Sowing you will find our Reels have large capacity, and will make the seed 
as near perfectly clean as it is possible to get it. 
WRITE FOR PRICES, stating Size or Capacity wanted. 


5¢ inch—Corn. 


34-in., Round. ~ 


THE HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING CO., 


100 Beekman Street, New York. Nos. 224 and 226 North Union St., CHICAGO. | 
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THE MILWAUKEE GRANULATOR, 


Of late years the roller mill has largely supplanted the 
mill burr in the manufacture of flour, and now as the 
result of long study und experiment by one of the most 
successful firms engaged in the manufacture of rolls 
and the equipment of flour mills, a roller feed mill is 
offered the public, not as an untried device, but one 
which has already proved its utility in practical opera- 
tion. 

The MILWAUKEE GRANULATOR shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations is a complete roller mill with all 


: 
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FIG. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE GEARED 
GRANULATOR. 


the necessary devices for adjustment, but nevertheless 
sosimple in operation that any one can manage it suc- 
cessfully. In its present form it differs from the granu- 
lator hitherto built by the same firm in the items that the 
feeding device has been improvd very ‘naterially, a 
dust-tight hopper added and a few minor improvements 
added, including the strengthening of the main working 
parts of the machine. It is especially designed for 

grinding corn for meal or feed, screenings, grass seed, 
oats, barley, rice, rye, wheat cockle or mixed grain. 

The rolls used in this granulator are of chilled iron, 
suitably corrugated for the class of work to be done, and 
are identical with those used in the same firm’s Stand- 

ard Roller Mills in flour mills, being corrugated on the 
Same machines. By means of a hand wheel in front of 


gether or apart, and keptin the position given them, 
whether they are grinding grain or running empty. In 
grinding all kinds of grain more or less foreign sub- 
stances, such as nails, screws, stones, bits of wire, nuts, 
etc., find their way into the hopper. As these would 
cause damage to the rolls, a spring has been provided 
which permits the roils to yield momentarily, thus al- 
lowing the foreign substance to pass through. 

Machines are furnished both belted and geared. The 
manufacturers, however, consider the geared machine 
superior for general work, as the gears are necessary to 
preserve the differential. A noiseless gearis made when 
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FIG. 2—SHOWS A PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE 
GRANULATOR. 
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desired, but the regular geared machines make very lit- 
tle noise if a lump of tallow is put inthe gears occa- 
sionally. One point in favor of the geared machine is 
that it grinds as well both at low as high speed, the 
gears giving a positive differential at any speed, which 
it is impossible to get on a belted machine. 

The rolls are corrugated spirally, one roll running 
about three times as fast as the other, the teeth of the 
slow roll pointing up, while the teeth of the fast roll 
point down. 

As will be seen, the granulators are attached to a post. 
For a No. 1 Granulator a post 8x8 is recommended, and 
for a-No. 2 machine a post 10x12. _The granulators are 
firmly fastened by means of bolts passing entirely through 


the post, and secured by nuts and washers on the other end. 


necessary the gears are merely taken off and a level put 
on the shaft of each roll. The rolls are set closer or 
further apart by means of the hand wheel in front of the 
machine. Therolls are in position when barely touch- 
ing each other. The spring is adjusted by means of the 
nut in front of the hand wheel. 

As will be seen from the illustration, there is a scraper 
for each roll, to keep the rolls clean. The scrapers are 
in position when they barely touch the rolls. 

The speed of the machine is from 500 to 550 revolu- 
tions per minute. The capacity of a No.1 machine is 
from five to twenty bushels per hour, and of the No. 2 
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FIG. 3.—-SECTIONAL VIEW OF GRANULATOR, ,SHOWING 

STAMPER, SCRAPERS, SPRING, ETC. 
machine from ten to forty bushels per hour, depending, 
of course, upon the kind of grain and quality of work. 
The rolls in the machines, with good treatment, should- 
last from two to five years in feed mills and other estab- 
lishments where a great deal of grinding is required of 
them. For farmers’ use they should never require re- 
placing. Whenever the rolls do wear out they can be 
replaced at a nominal price. 

The distinctive advantage claimed for this machine is, 
that grain passing between the rolls is thus sheared or 
cut, instead of mashed, and the point of contact being so 
small, there isno chance for heating. Feed ground on 
this mill will be found sharp and granular, and of an 
even fineness, with but little flour in it, making, when 
mixed with water, a good, wholesome feed, and not a 


__ hé machine the rolls can be quickly and easily set to-| ' The rolls seldom reqs::> leveling, but when this is | pasty mass, as when the feed contains flour. For grind- 
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ing corn and meal this machine is claimed to have no 
superior. It produces a nicely cut, sharp, and even 
product, with but little flour, and no matter how finely 
ground, the meal will always be sharp and granular, 

The manufacturers recommend it to elevators and 
mills, to grind screenings and feed, whether mixed with 
corn or not, Itcan be left running, and grind the 
screenings as they come, for the machine requires 
scarcely any attention, andthe rolls retain their proper 
position whether feed is passing through or not. 

With properly corrugated rolls it makes an excellent 
malt mill, making little or no bran dust, So for brew- 
ers’ and distillers’ use, it is claimed to be especially 
adapted, 

The evenness of product and capacity depends upon 
the number of reductions made, It is yenerally best to 
make two reductions to produce an even and nicely cut 
product. Asa general thing each reduction calls for a 
separate machine, the rolls of each succeeding reduction 
being corrugated finer than those in the machine pre- 
ceding. 

For general feed purposes two reductions are advised, 
especially on corn, For farmers’ use, and where very 
small capacity is wanted, one reduction is sufficient. 
For corn meal, three or four reductions are necessary, 
with three or four separations. For screening, one or 
two reductions are suflicient. Corn for distilling purposes 
should have two reductions, as also rice. Rye requires 
two to three reductions. When separations are desired 
the manufacturers can also supply “scalpers.”’ 

This machine is made by the well-known firm Epw. 
P, Annis & Co., of Milwaukee. A neat circular has been 
issued by the firm, which will be sent interested parties 
who apply for it, together with any additional informa- 
tion in regard to this machine which the reader may 


desire, 


FROM THE WINTER WHEAT RE- 
GIONS. 


{Special Correspondence AMORIGAN HiLyATOR AND GRAIN Trap. | 


KXANSAS Crvy, Mo,, Nov, 9, 1885.—During ‘the past 
month there has been little to encourage elevator men at 
this point, None of the elevators have been taxed to 
any great extent, and anumber of owners still claim 
that they are not paying expenses, However, very few 
are so badly off as this. There is in store at present 
less grain than has been held at this season of the year 
for a long time, Altogether there are but 917,128 
bushels, not one-half the capacity, Last year there was 
fully ten per cent, more, and the receipts and shipments, 
which go so far toward enlarging the average elevator 
man’s bank account, were a little over 850 per cent, The 
past four weeks elevators have received grain as follows: 
W heat, 882,137 bushels; corn, 88,688; oats, 48,193; rye, 
8,585. Last year during the corresponding period the 
receipts were; Wheat, 1,169,409 bushels; corn, 298,699 
bushels; oats, 21,156 bushels; rye, 20,465. From a 
glance at the above figures it must be evident to any- 
body that either elevator people last year must have 
coined money or that the profits this year are exceed. 
ingly small, In order to show still more conclusively 
the curtailment of business in elevator circles, let me 
give some more figures. Up to to-day during 1885 ele- 
vators of the city report that they have handled 8,260,725 
bushels of wheat, 2,678,027 bushels of: corn, 170,098 
busbels of vats and 128,596 bushels of rye, Last year’s 
figures for the same period, however, put the above 
sums into the shade. There were 5,146,285 bushels of 
wheat, 6,422,889 bushels of corn, 174,019 bushels of oats 
and 98,452 bushels of rye received. ‘Thus it will be 
seen that the greater the scope of comparison the worse 
the showing. No wonder then that elevators are not 
paying large dividends this year. 

Reports from Kansas indicate that the crop of winter 
wheat is looking finely. Of course it is impossible to 
make any estimates upon the probable yield, The acre- 
age, so far as can be learned from the imperfect returns, 
is estimated at 2,762,400 acres of winter wheat. In 1884 
there were but 2,151,868 acres planted. ‘Thus it will be 
seen thatif next season is only an average one there will 
be more winter wheat raised in Kansas than ever before 
in its history, ‘Therefore while there is little to attract 
in the state of affairs as now existing, there may be 
some consolation reaped by allowing hope a little play, 

It goes then without saying that there are no very im- 
purtant or extended improvements under way in any of 
the elevators throughout this section. The same may 


also be said of the various milling interests, although a 
number of the latter have enlarged their capacity. This 
was commenced, however, before it was known how 
limited this year’s crop would be. For instance, a new 
mill was started up at Harper, Kan., a couple of weeks 
since, the capacity of which is 150 barrels per day. The 
principals of the company are KF, H. Rosecrans and W. 
W. Clark, who lived formerly at Wellington, in that 
state. They bought the site and ruins of the old mill 
burned down nearly two years ago, and have in the just 
finished structure all of the latest improved patterns 
for making flour. If these gentlemen could have 
looked into the future before making their contracts 
they would have put off investing until a more auspi- 
cious time, Now if the mill runs to its full capacity 
there will be no surplus of wheat in that section before 
long, and grain will have to be shipped from distant 
points, just as many Kansas mills are doing at present. 

On the 24th ult, the elevator and corn sheller of Dag- 
gett, Goldman & Oo., at Brookfield, Mo., were totally de- 
stroyed by fire. The loss was about $8,000; half covered 
by insurance, 

The market for all classes of cereals has been the 
dullest noted for a long time. Buyers have made pur: 
chases only for immediate use, and the speculative feat- 
ures of the market have not been very noticeable. In 
fact, options and futures are a bugbear at present. No. 
body seems willing todo anything, and on account of 
this lethargy many commission men are hardly paying 
running expenses, 

There are several schemes under way looking to the 
permanent bettering of this point asthe grain center of 
the Southwest. The one which seems to be most 
promising is the construction of a road from here to 
Northern Nebraska, making an air line route for grain. 
The line has already been surveyed and is said to pass 
through the richest wheat and corn belt in the land. 
Citizens here and along the route are subscribing lMb- 
orally, and there isevery prospect for commencing the 
work of grading as soon as the elements may permit 
next spring. This will bring a section of country in 
direct connection to this point whose trade has never 
been handled here, It will also result in tempting many 
of the grain dealers in Nebraska to look to this point for 
a depot to market their offerings, 

No.2 red wheat has declined two cents during the 
four weeks just passed, from '77 to '75 cents. The highest 
price paid was 801¢¢. and the lowest 70c., making the 
extreme 10\4c, apart. No 2 soft has declined 84c., 
from 89c. to 854¢c. The lowest price paid was 82c. 
During the same time No, 2 corn has fallen from 82¢c. 
to 20%4¢., a decline of 2°40. There has been but 4%e. 
variation in the price of this cereal during the month. 
No, 2 white has fallen off 814c. to 8014gc. To-day the 
elevators have in store 844,222 bushels of wheat, 80,484 
busheles of corn, 87,771 bushels of oats and 4,651 
bushels of rye. One elevator, owned by the Marsh 
Bros., who have a large linseed oil mill at this point, 
contains at present 125,000 bushels of flaxseed. 

The stocks of flour are not large, and it is estimated 
that, if all the mills stopped running for two weeks, and 
no receipts were brought in from outside sources, 
the city would be barren of this product. Millers re. 
port a good demand for their output from southern points, 
though none of them are running full time, All millers 
have a fear of getting too great a surplus with the pres- 
ent unsettled condition of the market, Sales in sacks 
are made at present on the following schedule: Fancy, 
$1,05@2.05; choice, $1.65@1.75; family, $1.40@1.45; 
XXX, $1.85@140; XX, $1.15@1.20; X, $1.00@1.05; 
superfine, 90@95c.; fine, 80@85c._ Bran in first hands is 
selling at 41@42c, percwt. Mill feed has been uni- 
formly dull and prices have been on the downward 
move right along, bran being full 10 cents lower than 
four weeks since, 

Mr, H. D. Rush, who was burned out last month at 
Leavenworth, Kan., has bought the mill formerly owned 
by Mr. BE. V. White at that point, and is running full 
time as brisk as ever, turning out 800 barrels of flour per 
day. 

The Nordyke Mill Works at this -point report only a 
fair demand for machinery, ‘These works handle some 
very fine patterns of elevator and milling machinery. 

The Kansas City Mill Furnishing Company have put 
in several sets of rollers for mills throughout Kansas 
and Missouri, but consider this a decidedly off year. 

Messrs. B, I’. Pratt & Co., of Cincinnati, had expected 
to commence the manufactnre of cooperage at this point 
about Noy. 1, but finding that it would be impossible to 
get started until very late in the season, have postponed 
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operations until next spring, when operations will be 
begun on a large scale, 


EXTORTIONATE ELEVATOR 
CHARGES. 


Attention has been called of late to the discrimination 
practiced against Chicago in the matter of through rail 
shipments. It has been shown that a lower rate has 
been given on through shipments to the Hast from points 
west of Chicago than the sum of the two rates on the 
same grain would be if shipped first locally to Chicago 
and afterward reshipped from this point Hast. This 
amounts to discrimination against Chicago, in fact; but 
it appears to be a case of justifiable discrimination. The 
trouble lies deeper than with the railways, and ig, in 
fact, a matter over which they have no control. The 
owner of the produce has his own interest to protect, 
and this is of greater importance to him than the in- 
terest of any city through which his grain may be 
obliged to pass in transit to the seaboard, In other 
words, he can see no advantage to himself in having his 
grain shipped to Chicago, dumped into an elevator at a 
cost of a cent and a quarter a bushel, and perhaps the 
very next day loaded again in an Hast-bound car for 
shipment to another elevator either at Buffalo or New 
York, where it will be subjected to a similar charge but 
at a lower rate. One elevation is about all he can stand, 
and if the grain has got to be finally landed io an Hast- 
ern elevator he certainly can not be blamed if he gives 
Chicago the go-by and so escapes one elevator charge, 
and especially, as is generally the case, when that 
charge represents his whole profit on the shipment. 

This exorbitant tax upon produce passing through 
Chicago has come to be regarded as such an evil that 
even the railway munagers begin to realize that unless 
something is done to stop it, their bills of lading must 
designate some other objective point than Chicago. In 
cases where the lines west of Chicago can not spare 
their cars long enough to be taken Hast and returned, 
the grain is changéd in some instances from one car to 
another by hand, at a cost of about $1.50 a car, but even 
this is a vast improvement over the old charge of about 
$6 a car, made by the elevators. There are to-day nearly 


three millions of dollars accumulated charges on grain 


now in store in our Chicago elevators! 

The Board of Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners, 
as the representatives of the people of the state, should 
look after this matter, It is true that the elevators are 
generally owned and controlled by close corporations, 
and in some cases are almost family affairs, but as their 
functions are public the law has placed them under the 
surveillance of the Railway and Warehouse Board. That 
board has the right to inspect books, examine employes, 
and do everything proper to ascertain the actual condi- 
tion of the business and the profits paid to its owners. 
There is danger that this board has become so absorbed 
by their attention to railroads that the elevators are 
neglected. We have reason to believe that if the com- 
missioners perform their duty as required by law, it will 
reswt in a reduction of elevator charges that will benefit 
the grain raiser and possibly prevent disaster to the 
grain business of Chicago. Will the commission move 
in the matter? If they do not, or will not, the elevator 
men themselves will not have to live long to find out 
that they have killéd the goose that laid the golden egg, 
and be no longer ale to realize that there is ‘millions 
in it,” for, as every railroad manager knows, after ship- 
ments are directed in a certain channel for any length of 
time, itis not always an easy matter to divert them. 
Chicago has great interests at stake, and the question is, 
will she see that the people’s interests are hers ?—Jnter- 
Ocean. 


KEEPING AWAY RATS. 


This is how, it is said, the Germans get rid of rate: A 
mixture of two parts of well bruised common squills and 
three parts of finely chopped bacon is made into a stiff 


mass, with as much meal as may be required, and then 4 


baked into small cakes, which are put down for the rats 
to eat. It proves an exterminator. 


The complaint comes from Kansas that “the corn is 
too tall to gather without ladders.’ The same old story 


When machinery is used, the Drew Oil Cup will save 
50 per cent, of the oil. Write for circulars. Borden 
Selleck & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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_ THE COKER PATENT POWER GRAIN | ster & Comstock Mre. Co., of this city, who have about 


SHOVEL. 


The grain shovel, operated by power, is one of the 
recognized necessities of the grain trade. The rapid 
handling of our immense crops would be almost impos- 
sible without the use of the power shovel, which now 


200 shovels with this screw and nut principle in opera- 
tion in various parts of the United States. They have 
placed a number of them in flour mills, and have many 
testimonials as to their efficiency. They will furnish any 
desired informatien to interested parties. 


finds a place in every large elevator, as wellasinmany| VIEWS OF AN EXPERT IN PRAC- 


mills and other establishments where grain is handled in 
quantities. 

Our illustration shows the Coker Patent Power Grain 
Shovel with the Metcalf Patent Automatic Attachment, 
in practical operation. The shovels, independently of 


each other (if two are used), are taken to the rear or any } drying, being asked to give his views and experience in | 


TICAL GRAIN DRYING ON 
THE PRESERVATION OF 
GRAIN AND FLOUR. 


Mr. J. C. Bates, of Chicago, an expert in practical 


ence and observation will avail in accomplishing any- 
thing towards the end sought, if not in pointing out sure 
and certain methods for the preservation of grain, about 
which there is at present so much discussion, then this 
talk will be to some purpose. That there is necessity for 
giving the matter of grain immediate serious considera- 
tion is sufficiently demonstrated by the frequent postings 
the past season in New York and Baltimore as well. 
That there is a like necessity on the part of millers, 
those engaged in milling in certain sections of the 
United States, who, in the past several years, have suf- 
fered severe losses from their flours souring, know full 
well. 

“But, to come back where I started: At the time this 
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THE COKER PATENT POWER GRAIN SHOVEL WITH THE METCALF PATENT AUTOMATIC ATTACHMENT. 


| 

part of the car; the momentum given to the spool by the 
unwinding of the rope asthe man goes into the car, 
causes the cam, which works on the paper friction wheel, 
tofly up. The moment the man stops the cam drops 
back and trips the catch or hook which holds the clutch 
in position; this at once falls into the clutch on the spool, 
and the shovel isin gear. The nut on the screw now 
commences to travel toward the clutch on the shaft, and 
at the given point pushes it out of gear, delivering into 
the sink a large quantity of grain. Two men can un- 
load a car of 500 bushels of grain wlth a set of shovels 
in five to eight minutes, running the shaft at fifty revo- 
lutions. 
. The shovel is automatic, and goes in gear at any point 
in the car when the man stops, and its positive action 
throws it out of gear at the car door. In the automatic 
attachment. the cam working on the paper friction 
pulley is very simple and requires but little strength to 
work it. ; 

The manufacturers of the Coker Shovel are the WEB- 


reference to the best methods for preserving grain and 
flour, said that it might sound very much like blowing 
his own horn for him to say anything on this subject for 
publication. He would, however, say that whenever the 
question in reference to grain is settled, the preservation 
of flour becomes an accomplished fact. All receivers of 
grain, elevator proprietors, and millers are alike inter- 
ested in the satisfactory solution of this question, not to 
mention their very large but much negiected constitu- 
ency—the consumers. Continuing, he said: “A consid- 
erable percentage of the first named I doubt not will 
agree with me in my conclusions, based, as they will be, 
upon my observation and experience in the past thirty 
years. Familiar with flour and grain since the days of 
the California clipper ships, having made delivery of 
many cargoes for long voyages ‘around the Horn,’ and 
within the tropics, to California, South America, East 
Indies, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, West coast of 
Africa, and other distant points which formerly drew 
large supplies from the Atlantic seaboard, if my experi- 


country enjoyed the extended export trade in bread- 
stuffs as then stated, the flour thus exported was made 
almost wholly from Virginia wheat, the ‘Haxall’ and 
‘Gallego’ mills, at Richmond, taking the lead. Next to 
these were the celebrated ‘Brandywine Mills, at Wil- 
mington, the other important mills at the South being 
at Baltimore, Alexandria, Georgetown, and Fredericks- 
burg. 

“Tt was quite important that flour shipped on these long 
voyages should keep sound, as otherwise it was of but 
little value at its destination. Mills, therefore, that 
catered for-the export trade were extremely careful to 
select for the purpose only thoroughly dry wheat, and in 
this particular line the mills at Richmond and Brandy- 
wine took and held the lead. Repeated experiments 
were made in shipping New York state flours, ‘Genessee 
flour,’ as it was then called, which were always in liberal 
supply at the seaboard, but with most unsatisfactory re- 
sults. The latter would soon succumb to the heat and 


| humid air of the tropics and become sour, sometimes 
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even before the flour was landed. Whoever has sailed 
within the tropicsand experienced the intense heat upon 
the deck and top sides of the vessel, can best understand 
why. 

“T recently cut from a milling pampelet or newspaper 
something so directly to the point, in reference to flour, 
that I will read it: 

“Tt has long been a problem with millers how to secure 
the quality of dryness in flour to the extent desired. 
The greater our export trade in breadstuffs becomes 
the more necessary it becomes to secure the very best 
keeping qualities in our flour, and dryness is the most 
essential to make it keep. Some means of securing 
dryness is especially needful in flour produced by the 
low grade process, for that product retains moisture 
much more than does the New Process flour. The 
successful artificial evaporation in flour is now the 
great desideratum.’ 

“Experience has demonstrated conclusively that dry- 
ness is not alone needful in low grade flours, but equally 
necessary in the highest ground and best grades of pat- 
ent process manufactured. It must be alike evident to 
the miller and the grain merchant that if the grain has 
the necessary quality of dryness the flour will not be 
lacking in that particular. 

“T once asked an old practical miller how it was that he 
could make flour that would stand the test of hot cli- 
mates when so many of his competitors were unable to 
do the same thing. 

“ “My son,’ said he, ‘you must kaow that wheat, after 
being stor ed, must sconer or later go through a sweat 
If it be ground before it goes through such sweat then 
the product (flour) is liable to sweat and become sour. 
If this sweating occurs after grinding, the flour surely 
becomes sour, first a soft sour, and later forms into hard 
lumps and cakes; and there is something singular, too, 
my son, about flour stored above running water undergo- 
ing this chemical change. Something, I do not know 
precisely what, turns the contents of the barrel, under 
such circumstances, into one hard, solid lump—so hard, 
in fact, that one would need a crowbar to make any im- 
pression on it.’ 

““But how about wheat—does the sweating spoil 
that?’ 

‘““By no means. If the wheat be spread immediately, 
and the surplus moisture dried out, it is then in the best 
possible condition to handle, for it cannot sweat again, 
and can be depended on to keep wherever sent. If left 
to itself, however, in the sweat, it will heat and rapidly 
deteriorate.’ 

“Here, then, we have in a nutshell an easy solution in 
reference to the preservation of both wheat and flour, 
viz : by storing the wheat dry, ridding it at the beginning 
of any surplus moisture liable to induce sweating, and 
in event of indications of sweat to dry it immediately. 

“But to spread wheat or other grain in these days of 
receipts of millions of bushels is wholly impracticable,’ 
I think I hear somebody say. And so itis. This matter 
of drying grain is one to which I have devoted much 
study and experimenting until I have succeeded in dry- 
ing very large quantities at trifling cost, and in drying it 
evenly, without parch or shrivel, or other evidence of 
artificial drying. It can be done as; easily as rolling off a 
log. The more I have looked into the matter the more 
I am convinced that there is not the least necessity for 
out of condition or weevily grain. 

“What remedy would I suggest? Not the mixing of 
good grain with the poor, for that is nothing more nor 
less than a fraud, a direct, palpable fraud upon the com- 
sumer, a temporary expedient, a makeshift to get rid of 
the grain, whereby good grain is sacrificed to the poor, 
which can never be restored to a proper condition by 
any such expedient, much less kept in condition. 

“Primarily it is for the monied men and financial in- 
stitutions making advances on stored grain to take the 
initiative in providing a remedy. If they will but insist 
upon standards of dryness for grains stored, and require 
all such stored grains to be brought up to and kept up to 
their standard, the remedy, I feel, would be certain and 
speedy. Buyers would then compel sellers to deliver on 
purchases grain about the keeping qualities of which 
there could be no question. Instead of buying moisture 
they could then buy the dry article. But can this be 
done? Is it practicable? 

“As a practical dryer I, for one,am ready to contract 
and give responsible guarantees to accomplish such 
work, to put up quickly alongside or in vicinity of any 
elevator an inexpensive, substantial, and easily operated 
machine to dry grain at an average of a fraction of a cent 


per bushel, to dry to an extent that will insure the grain 
keeping, and to dry at any place all the grain that offers. 
There is not any trouble about the means of drying it. 
That work, as I have already shown, can be done easily. 
But no method whatever can avail, or will be used to 
any extent, s» long as existing methods of doctoring 
grains by mixing them ispermitted. There is altogether 
too much profit in that business for those engaged in it 
to abandon it. 

“Another important point is that the elevator bins, 
before receiving grain of the new crop, or whenev.r run 
out, should be perfectly dry, and thoroughly cleaned and 
ventilated. Personally, if I were running my air treat- 
ing apparatus at any elevator I should ask the superin- 
tendent to turn into any empty bin, just before refilling 
it, a continuous blast of the very dry air which that ma- 
chine supplies in large quantities, until every part there- 
in were thoroughly cleansed and rendered bone dry. 

“A word more as a practical dryer, and I am done. 
You ask, ‘How would I prevent weevil? Thatis a far 
more difficult problem. I would keep the grazn in con- 
dition, and then if weevil appeared I would extermi- 
nate it. 

“The construction of my grain dryer is such that it 
enables me to get directly at that pest, and by use of a 
very simple but thorough'y safe and wholesome mate- 
rial I quickly destroy it. I should make use of the same 
material when ventilating and drying the bins, to make 
sure there were no animal life left therein, as dryness 
alone is no sure protecti »n against such vermin. 

“Reference has recently been made to the method of 
a sheet iron cylinder and air pump which took the prize 
offered by the French Academy. There could not have 
been much competitioa for that prize certainly. Tha 
method is wholly impracticable, and very much like an 
old one in vogue years ago on whale ships, of having the 
‘use last’ stores put into air-tight casks, practicable only 
on a smali scale, as when applied to the limited necessi- 
ties of a ship’s crew, and wholly impracticable when 
attempted on any more extended scale. 

“Air pumps, it is true, initially effect a reduction of 
the air, but the manner in which this process is carried 
on, to say nothing of the cost of cylinders capable of 
holding 250 bushels each, would make that method very 


‘expensive. 


“No; if you want to preserve grain, the only practical 
method for doing it, yet discovered, is that which has 
been generally recognized since the days of Joseph, in 
Egypt, which is to put dry grain in a dry bin and keep 
both grain and bin dry.” 


THE CORN WEEVIL. 


The weevil family, says G. H. Mell, in The Southern 
Cultivator, may be recognized by the long snout with 
which they bore into objects for depositing their eggs. 
The minute mouth parts are near the extremity of the 
prolongation. The body is quite hard, and when the in- 
sect isdisturbed it will feign death by drawing up its 
legs. The larve are white, thick, fleshy, footless grubs, 
and they feed on seeds, bark, leaves, roots and flowers 
Not less than 8,000 species have been discovered of the 
insect. The grain weevil (sitophilus granarius) is about 
one-eighth of aninch long. It attacks both wheat and 
corn. One female is said to produce about 6,00 de- 
scendants in one year. The eggs are deposited on the 
grain in granaries, etc., and the larva after hatching 
enters the kernel by a small hole almost imperceptible. 
After eating out the entire inside of it, it cuts out its 
way and is transformed into a beetle. Kiln-drying de- 
stroys the insect. Another species called black weevil 
(sitophilus oryze) infests corn, wheat andrice. The 
female of this species bores a hole in the grain, and, de- 
positing one eggin each kernel, dies after all eggs are 
laid. The larva eats of the grain until winter, when it 
is transformed into an inactive pupa, which transforms 
into a beetle in spring. Besides there are a number of 
troublesome moths found in granaries, mills, ete , which 
are called “tineaus” by the entomologist. The female 
lays thirty or forty eggs on the grain, and the larva, 
like that of the yrain weevil, enters the kernel through 
small holes, closing the orifices with its castings. After 
it has eaten out one grain, it unites others to this by 
means of a web, devouring them in like manner. When 
full-grown it retires to some crevice, constructs a cocoon 
and passes into the pupa state, in which it remains dur- 
ing the winter. In spring it is transformed into moth of 
a creamy white color, and with a long brown fringe, 
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Issued on Oct. 13, 1885. 

Drive Caain.—Elward Y. Moore, Evanston, Il. 
(Model.) No. 828,050. Filed March 15, 1885. ; 

CLEANING, HULLING AND GRINDING Mini—Joseph Brei- 
tenmoser, St. Louis, Mo., assignor of one-third to Wm. 
H. Doolittle, Washington, D.C. (No model.) No. 328,- 
105. Filed Oct. 31, 1882. 

Macaine ror Maxine Conveyor FLieuts.—Sylva- 
nus Cox, Indianap ‘lis, Ind. (No model.) No. 328,013. 
Filed March 31, 1884. 

Issued on Oct. 20, 1885 

Fricrion Cuutca.—Chas. Kaestner, Chicago, Ill. (No 
model.) No. 328,786. Filed Aug. 3, 1885. 

GRAIN Drigr.—John C. Klauder, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(No model.) No. 828,788. Filed April 2, 1883. 

GrRinpine Minu.—Henry Cutler, North Wilbraham, 
Mass. (No model.) No. 328,656. Filed Dec. 13, 1884. 

Issued on Oct. 27, 1885. : / 

Car Starrer —John A. Lane and James M. Thorp, 
Detroit, Mich. (No model.) No. 329,319. Filed April 
17, 1885. 


Macatneé Rotter Caarn—Wwm. Morgan, Birming- 


ham, c>ouaty of Warwick, Eag. 
407. Filed Feb. 18, 1885. 
13, 1883. No. 1,352. 

Horse PowrEr.—Oliver W. Kelly and Louis F. Dieter, 
Springfield, Ohio. (No model.) No. 329,394. Filed 
Sept. 1, 1885. 

Fannine Miuu.—Jacob Luxem, Racine, Wis. 
model.) No.329,4)1. Filed Dec, 1, 1884. 

Grain Drier. —Jam2s Milne, Aberdeen, Scotland, as- 
signor to Milne Bros., same place. (No model.) No. 
329,198. Filed Dec. 31, 1884 

Grain DrreR.-Ansoa Wolcott, Wolcott, Ind. 
model.) No. 329,422. Filed April 28, 1885. 

Issued on Nov. 3, 1885. 

Car Mover.—Clarence V. Greenamyer, Western, Neb. 
(No model.) No. 329,642. Filed April 23, 1885. 

Friction CtutcH.—Wm. B. Satro, Hartford, Conn. 
(No. model.) No. 329,866. Filed July 138, 1885. 

Grain ELevator —Georze S. Bricker, Newville, Pa. 
(No model.) No. 329,710. Filed Jan. 28, 1885. 

GRAIN SEPARATOR. —James M. Smith, Et.a, Cal. (N> 
model.) No. 329,602. Filed Feb. 28, 1885. 


(No model.) No. 329,- 
Patented in Englaad March 


(No. 


(No. 


FLAXSEED IN THE CHICAGO MAR- 
KET. 


The receipts of flaxseed in Chicago during last month 
aggregated 1,875,000 bushels of fifty-six pounds each; 
and for the first three months of the current crop year 
they were nearly 1,600,000 bushels larger than, and the 
shipments more than 1,500,000 bushels in excess of, those 
for the corresponding period of last year. About 250,000 
bushels have been exported already to Europe, and as 
much more has been ordered for export. These eno:- 
mous shipments of flaxseed are undoubtedly the direct 
result of the low prices of wheat last fall and winter. 
Consequently in the far Northwest much flax has been 
grown this season instead of wheat, with the success 
shown by the above figures. And the flaxseed has brought 
such good prices that there is some danger flax raising 
will be overdone for another season. The most gratify- 
ing feature in this unusual movement of flaxseed is the 
fact that we are supplanting Indian flaxseed in the Eu- 
ropean market, when Indian wheat threatens to become 
our dangerous competitor in the same market. Within 
a few years past Calcutta flaxseed has even been shipped 
to our Eastern markets. Thanks to the abundant crop 
and low freight rates, it can fairly be expected that this 
season the Eastern states will largely be supplied with 
the home product instead of with the Indian seed. In 
consequence of the American competition Indian seed is 


reported as having materially declined in price in Bu-— 


rope in spite of the failure of the crop in Russia. 


The U. 8S. Government is using large numbers of the 
Howe Scale. Borden, Selleck & Co., agents, Chicago, 
Tl. ‘J 4) SS - 
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[We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interests of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


THE BOSS MANIPULATOR. 

Editor American Ulevator and Grain Trade:—The 
Minneapolis Millers’ Association stated that all the mills 
would shut down on Noy. 1. For the week following 
that date they made one of the largest runs in their rec- 
ord. They now assert that unless the winter rates to 
Chicago are lowered every mill on the Falls will stop its 
wheels before Dec. 1. Whether they will gain their 
point remains to be seen; but to me it is pleasant to see 
the Minneapolis crowd bulldozing their old allies. Pos- 
sibly it bodes good to the rest of us. 

The truth is that the Millers’ Association is just learn- 
ing and using its power. Until the present year it has 
been content to manipulate the price of wheat at little 
stations in the Northwest. Now, with the prestige and 
wealth it has acquired, it is beginning to bulldoze the 
markets, raising the price of wheat, lowering it, and 
threatening to shut down, just as it happens to suit their 
fancy. Iam anxious to see whether they will succeed 
with the railroads. For one, the growth of this associa- 
tion has to me all along seemed pregnant with danger. 
The state of Minnesota has the overgrown giant on her 
hands; what will she do with it? And I may add, what 
will Chicago do about it? 


Yours, McLeop. 


THE BOILER TRADE. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—As 
steam power is the basis of all manufacturing industries 
the state of the boiler trade is a fair indication of the 
condition of manufacturing, whether it is reviving or go- 
ing down. The following recent sales will certainly 
show that there is an improvement in the condition of 
manufacturing and the number of repeated orders among 
the sales show the appreciation these boilers are held in 
by parties who have used them before. We have on 
hand, unshipped for Cuba, 1,694-horse power, 917-horse 
power of which is for parties who have ordered before 
and the following orders are in hand for parties in this 
country: Insane Asylum, Elgin, Ill., '75-borse power; 
Department of Docks, New York City, 20-horse power ; 
Columbus Buggy Co., Columbus, Ohio, 250-horse power 
(second order); Patterson Bros., Pittstown, Pa., 208-horse 
power (third order) ; Studebaker Bros., South Bend, Ind., 
for their Chicago building, 400-horse power (fifth order) ; 
Church & Oo., New York City, 146-horse power (fourth 
order); Butler, McDonald & Co., New York City, 272- 
horse power (fourth order); Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., 61-horse power; Matthiesson & Wilcher’s Sugar 
Refining Co., New York City, 1,500-horse power (seventh 
order); 8. D.. Warren & Co., Worumbo, Me., 416-horse 
power (third order). 

Yours truly, 

New York, City. 


Bascock & WiLcox Co. 


THE HENNEPIN CANAL, j 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—I trust 
you will allow me to differ with the opinion so often ex- 
pressed in your columns as to the “duty” of the govern- 
ment to take the Hennepin Canal under its wing along 
with the score of other projects, each of which demands 
its share of public money. 

It is assumed by nearly all the advocates of the Hen- 
nepin that this so-called “improvement” is demanded 
by the entire Northwest. This is by no means the case. 
It certainly is not by the country tributary to Milwaukee 
or Duluth, both of which points afford a water route to 
Buffalo and the East at rates cheaper than the cost of 
towing on the Hennepin and Illinois & Michigan 
Canals to Chicago alone would amount to. 

Another thing strikes me as bad faith on the part of 
the advocates of this measure. They state that the canal 
will not cost much; only six or seven million dollars. 
They must know better than that. Such a canal would 
be a mere ditch. It seems to me that they hope to get 
the first appropriation under false pretenses, relying on 


r 

the fact that several millions have already been sunk in 
it, to get the final millions for completion. This has 
been done in scores of cases before, when good money 
has been voted “to save the money” already spent. Let 
Illinois and Chicago build the canal. The canal conven- 
tionin New York voted down a proposition to ask the 
Federal Government to improve the Erie. Let Illinois 
and Chicago profit by the example. 

Yours, Hae P; 


WOULD IT WORK? 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—In- 
closed find our subscription. We fully appreciate the 
value of your paper to the grain trade, and like the full 
and free interchange of ideas it contains. We deal 
largely in mill feed, which’ we elevate in our bucket 
elevators, thereby creating a great quantity of dust all 
over the house. We have thought it could be elevated 
with an exhaust and suction fan, like those used in 
planing mills for removing shavings and dust. We 
would like to have an inquiry in your paper on this sub- 
ject. And also whether it would elevate oats. 

Yours resp’y, CALLAHAN & Sons. 

Louisville, Ky. 


CONNECTING THE MISSISSIPPI AND THE 
LAKES. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—In your 
October number an extract is given from the Jnter Ocean, 
which contains a very grave error on a subject of vital 
importance to our people, and to their greatest material 
interests. The mystery of former errors as to our Amer- 
ican navigation is so great, and has been so deadly in 
destructive and preventive influences—tending to con. 
fusion and loss—that it would not be right to allow this 
also to pass unnoticed. Says the Inter Ocean: “The 
Hennepin Canal is for the benefit of the Northwest, and 
New York and Boston as well. The scheme is to con- 
struct a waterway for commerce from the Mississippi 
River to the chain of Great Lakes. To aid in this project 
Illinois proposes to donate the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal to the government.” 

Now, the act of conditional cession, voted on by the 
people of Illinois over three years ago, does not make 
any reference or allusion whatever to the construction of 
the Hennepin Canal. And this is perfectly right, for the 
Hennepin Canal is a separate anc distinct project. And 
it should stand or fall on its own merits. But instead of 
this, the time of the conditional cession of the Illinois 
and Michigan Canal is being wasted in the attempt to 
urge another and distinct work, of -minor importance, 
and in no way essential to the completion of a suitable 
connection between the Great Lakes and Mississippi 
systems of navigation, whose beginning by our people 
(of the nation and state) dates back to 1823. Sixty-two 
years have passed; the work is only one of moderate 
cost (for the nation), and of no serious engineering diffi- 
culty, yet it is still unfinished. And now, b yond the 
shadow of a doubt, a deliberate purpose and powerful 
influences exist to frustrate the popular effort that must 
be made in Illinois an: other states before the United 
States Government will act. Of the five years allowed 
by the conditional cession voted by the people of Illi- 
nois Nov. 5, 1883, three have already expired. And if 
the people of Illinois and of the great states of the 
Mississippi Basin and Great Lake region are longer mis- 
led by various errors and pretenses, we may be very sure 
that the needed action by Congress cannot be had in 
time, and that the conditional cession will expire by its 
own limitation, leaving obstacles that many years more 
will surely pass before the work via the Illinois, linking 
the vast inland navigation of these states, can be finished. 
Every high interest, every commanding duty, requires 
that there should be no further delay. To this end there 
should be no deviation from the object so long pursued 
and so long frustrated by errors—errors promoted, some- 
times, by powerful opposing influences. 

If aJl will but be true to our own interests and duties 
this work can soon be finished. The coming Congress 
should provide fully for this link of connection, and for 
the reasonable clearance of river channels to the Gulf. 
And when this is done it will be practicable, if the same 
energy is used as at Suez and Darien, and on our Pacific 
Railways, to complete the Illinois and Michigan Canal 
and the Illinois River work in one year, by using the 
electric light and other facilities that now exist along 
this line, and that can be brought to it. The resources 
of these great interior states can never be utilized and 
developed in the most advantageous manner for the com- 


mon good of our people, without the full, free use of this 
great inland navigation, designed and prepared by God 
in nature. And this in turn never can be reached until 
man does his part, and clears out the snags and wrecks, 
and completes the connection between the Mississippi 
and the Lakes by the Illinois River and Illinois and 
Michigan Canal. To destroy, or neglect, or betray the 
many years of efforts and sacrifices of the past, would be 
highly criminal, and highly dangerous in many ways. 
Why not unite and finish the work? Delays are always 
dangerous, and there is now no sort of excuse or good 
reason for delay. 
W. T. STackPo.e., 
Fairbury, Il., Noy. 11, 1885. 


THE CORN CROP. 


Although nearly 2,000,000,000 bushels of corn have 
been grown this season inthe United States, the quan- 
tity available for consumption has been greatly reduced 
by wet weather after the crop was out of danger from 
frost. Still the corn crop is so abundant that the price 
of the article has already receded in the speculative mar- 
kets to such a low point as to leave but little profit to the 
farmer. The price in the Chicago market for the past 
few weeks has ruled as low as thirty-eight cents for de- 
livery here next May. This the farmers will hardly 
consider an inducement to take the trouble of cribbing 
their corn for the winter, especally in sections so remote 
from a market as to use up very nearly all of the above 
sum in transportation charges. Wastage of large quan- 
tities during the winter in the country is likely to be the 
result. There are indications, however, that with the 
money on hand, about 20,000,000 bushels will be sent to 
the Chicago market, and a little rise in prices may in- 
crease that quantity to 30,000,000 bushels. This quan- 
tity seems small in comparison with the whole crop; but 
it is quite a considerable portion of what is shipped 
from the farm, and _ still more of what will be left for 
shipment after the winter drain is over. 


A PHILADELPHIA SEED WARE- 
HOUSE. 


The new warehouse of Messrs. Johnson & Stokes is 
located at 219 Market street, Philadelphia, extending 
through to Church street, a distance of 200 feet. The 
first floor is devoted entirely to their mail orders and 
retail business, which, they inform us, notwithstanding 
the general business depression, has more than doubled 
itself each year for the past five years. This floor is fitted 
up with over 4,000 drawers, bins, and compartments, 
each labeled with the variety of seed it coniains. At the 
numerous counters and tables a small army of employes 
are kept busy filling and packing mail orders. The 
second floor on Church street is devoted to papering or 
putting up seeds in small packets, printing the bags, 
labels, etc. The Market street end of the second floor is 
devoted to agricultural implements of various kinds, 
prominent among which we noticed the celebrated 
Planet, Jr., goods in immense quantities, already packed 
for shipment. The third floor is devoted to the filling of 
wholesale orders and storage of garden seeds; on this 
floor there are hundreds of large compartments filled 
with bags of seed, each compartment having a printed 
sign giving name of the variety it contains. The fourth 
floor is devoted to the storage of improved farm and 
field seeds, seed, grains, etc. This entire floor was filled 
from floor to ceiling with immense piles of the various 
seeds, each carefully marked by a board sign, indicating 
the variety. A portion of the fifth floor is also used for 
the storage of farm and field seeds; another portion is 
used for testing the vitality of ail seeds in boxes and 
pots of earth before being sent out to customers. The 
Church street end of the fifth floor is entirely separated 
from the Market street end, and is devoted entirely to 
the recleaning of various garden and farm seeds, being 
fitted up with modern improved machinery for this 
purpose. The upper floors are all connected with the 
street and basement by two elevators, one front on Mar- 
ket and one back on Church street. In the cellars are 
found numerous bins containing from 300 to 500 bushels 
each, filled with seed potatoes. These bing are specially 
adapted for their safe storage until spring, when they 
are barreled and shipped to their customers in all sec- 
tions of the country. 
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GRAIN—ITS STOWAGE, STORAGE, 
AND PRESERVATION. 


]CONTINUED FROM LAST MONTE.] 

Another method of preservation of breadstuffs has 
been resorted to in Spain. They were constructed on 
the principle that the two greatest inconveniences which 
oppose the preservation of grain are heat and dampness; 
besides these are also those which equally oppose most 
powerfully the preservation of ice, and a good icehouse 
suggested all that appeared to supply the necessary con 
ditions for complete preservation. The trial was there- 
fore made of anicehouse, and accordingly an experiment 
was made by a grain merchant near Madrid. The wheat 
which was tried had been already attacked by weevils 
and had to be removed; another trial was made with 
sound grain. It held out for three years in a perfect state 
of preservation, and subsequent trials proved the success 
of the experiment. Another trial was made with tight 
metallic granaries of sheet lead bent into cylindrical 
shape and well soldered together. These graparies after 
being filled with wheat were closed and placed on the 
upper stories, on the ground floor, and in the cellar. The 
results have been more satisfactory than even the silos 
excavated in the ground. The lead in its metallic state 
does not oxidize without the contact of the air. 

For greater security these granaries were lined with 
impenetrable paper, pasted well against the lead, and 
could be constructed with zinc in the same manner. 
Recent experiments show that our former knowledge of 
the process of fermentation was very limited, and that 
several of its phenomena, and the change which it 
affects among the various substances, are no less strik- 
ing and important in the several applications to the art 
of living, and indeed this latter is, from day to day, more 
and more based upon scientific principles. The process 
of fermentation requires a temperature of from 40 to 
100 degrees Fabr., together with the presence of water 
and contact with air containing germs of vegetable 
organisms. In order that we may have sound grain and 
flour, there must be something done to put an end to 
this fermentation in stores and granaries, and drying is 
one of the surest ways to accomplish this. With our 
extended seaboard and inland seas by the great lakes 
and rivers, there is a trade carried on between state and 
state which far exceeds the foreign exports of the United 
States, and where our breadstuffs are required with an 
increasing market, and in order to prepare the grain or 
flour so as to withstand the effects of moisture in transit 
or store, it should be thoroughly dried by some means 
without the direct action of fire. Grain is different 
from most other articles of merchandise. Wine is an 
increasing quantity. Breadstuffs are a constantly de- 
creasing quantity. When wheat and other grains are 
deposited in a granary, besides being fluctuating in 
value, vermin prey on it and germination and decompo- 
sition help to add their ruin. If man would imitate the 
most thrifty of all insects, the bee, which hermetically 
seals up its food in the honey cells, it would be a further 
step toward an advance in our boasted civilization. We 
see meats, fish and vegetables stored up in cans and 
rendered durable for years, and yet our principal food 
staple, grain, is often lett to germinate and rot without 
resorting to any artificial process of preservation. This 
shou'd not be so. We should pay as much attention to 
the preservation of our breadstuffs as other nations hay- 
ing less of it, as every bushel wasted in this way is so 
much loss. The city of Paris allows to the preservers 
of its reserve a franc and a half a quintal per year when 
she furnishes the granary, and two francs when she does 
not furnish it. Granaries of stone, lined with enameled 
brick, are the most to be found inuse. An arrangement 
for a granary which costs little and is within the reach 
of small farmers, isan arrangement by which it keeps 
wheat free from moisture and allows ten or fifteen times 
as much into storage room as by the ordinary methods 
mostin vogue. Weevil will not increase in numbers, 
and mice will be kept away. In the barn for the purpose 
of experiment, or in high granaries prepared for the 
purpose, four wooden pillars are placed upright, bring- 
ing the planking to the greatest suitable height; the 
greater the height the more will be the gain thereby. 
These four pieces of vertical wood are connected by 
cross-pieces from two to three feet distance in the square. 
These cross-pieces are repeated every two or three feet 
until they are raised to the top. There are in the 
vertical pieces interior grooves four inches square, and 
on the cross-pieces also. These grooves receive and 
support a hopper made of planks. Upon the four sides 


in the rising grooves, osier hurdles are placed, joined at 
the four corners, and fastened by pegs of wood. This 
made every three feet with the supplementary coffers 
twenty inches high on the sides and twenty-eight inches 
in the center, gives the shape of a hopper, which is 
terminated by an opening two inches square and fur- 
nished with a little sliding door to open or shut. This 
door is eight inches ‘above the lower coffer, and so on as 
they rise up. Supporting alike pile of ten or a dozen 
coffers thus supplemented, it is clear that wheat would 
be sufficiently aired, that mice could not enter, nor 
weevils increase. Sweating would be impossible, and 
grain could ke removed with little expense, for all that 
needs to be done is to place, raised two feet above the 
flooring, a rolling box or small cart, into which all the 
wheat in the first box or coffer at the bottom would fall. 
Then the wheat would scatter of itself when falling. 
Thus having emptied the lower coffer, shut the door and 
open the next, and so on to the highest; in this manner 
a single man would remove two or three hundred 
bushels in a short time, and with very little cost. Thus 
it can be seen that on a base of three and one-half feet 
square, a hundred and more hectolitres of wheat can be 
stured better aired than when put in sacks, running no 
risk from diminution or deterioration if a good situation 
is selected, and the expense is next to nothing. 

Grain and flour merchants, as well as millers, should 
adopt means to preserve breadstuffs from heating and 
subsequent loss, if not, indeed, to improve its quality 
and increase its value. It has been calculated that from 
five to seven million dollars are annually lost to Ameri- 
can millers and shippers of breadstuffs by chemical 
changes from internal moisture, and this loss can be 
avoided by resorting to some means of freeing the flour 
and grain of its internal moisture, and by paying more 
attention to its preservation in storage and transit. In 
countries where there is little moisture, flour is not so 
liable to heat, but even allowing for this, drying is al- 
Ways a sure safeguard against loss when the flour or 
grain is intended for lengthened storage. Gluten is 
very liable to undergo a change when any moisture is 
present, and this of course renders the flour unfit for 
pavification. A test was made by the French Govern. 
ment to prove this. An experiment was made in the 
Navy Department with some flour which was sent to the 
Island of Martinique for the purpose of the test. Sev- 
eral barrels were filled with dried and others with sun- 
dried flour. An equal number were filled with flour 
from sun-dried wheat, and two were filled with flour 
from dried wheat. In order to make the test more 
practical, both dried and undried grains were put into 
half a dozen barrels, besides those already mentioned. 

The result was that all the dried flour and flour from 
the dried wheat were found g od, while the flour ground 
from the undried wheat, and the undried flour, were 
worthless. The German Government has not been be- 
hind in making experiments, and it has very wisely es- 
tablished the custom inthe provision departments in 
placing the flour manufactured in April and May, when 
the atmosphere is filled with vegetable dust, on the 
market and into use, so that the moisture cannot have 
any effect on it. The manner in which flour is packed 
has a great deal to do with its preservation, and as it is 
well known to those who have made a study of the sub- 
ject, flour is often spoiled by the absorption of foreign 
matter, so that it will be seen it should never be stored 
near odorous substances. 

American sour flour is often one of the items in the 
price-list of the Liverpool papers. This flour must have 
been damaged by water or moisture on the voyage. 
There is a good deal of the flour damaged on the lakes 
and canals, when with care much of this could be 
avoided or entirely prevented, but where flour heats 
from its own moisture, the carrier is not to blame, as the 
thing is liable to happen in store. A great many advo- 
cate the drying of grain or flour before packing it. At- 
tention was directed to this subject in France in 1868, 
which happened to be a very wet year, and much of the 
stored flour became heated, and was attacked with mil- 
dew, in consequence of which it lost much of its nutri- 
tive value. To obviate this, drying machines were in- 
troduced, and found to work successfully. They were 
in the form of a long vertical cylinder, in the interior of 
which a spiral plate extended from top to bottom and 
revolved on aspindle. This plate was heated by steam 
pipes, and the flour to be dried was received in a spout 
at the top and carried down on the warm spiral plate. 
The moisture was carried off by a funnel, and the flour 
discharged at the bottom inadry room. The flour was 


then cooled, and packed in water-proof bags, where it 
was kept until required for immediate use. 

Vegetables and most organic bodies will remain un- 
changed for a longtime ina dry atmosphere, while they 
will decay rapidly if exposed to moisture. The climate 
of Minnesota, Dakota and Kansas is much drier than 
that of Great Britain, or in fact any portion of Western 
Europe, so that our flour generally contains less moist- 
ure, and is not so liable to heatas theirs; but, allowing 
for this, it has too much moisture for a lengthened stor- 
age or a long sea voyage. The London Corporation and 
some private parties have their granaries in the locality 
called Bridgehouse, at Southwark, and these are built 
upon two sides of an oblong place. The windows, fur. 
nished with trellises, look toward the northeast in one 
row, and to the north on the other. All the windows are 
about a meter in height, and have no shutters. Hach 
granary has three or four floors, but. the ground floor is 
only used as a store room for bags, etc. Jn some places 
they put into the interior of the granaries a net-work of 
brass wire, about a meter in height, with close mesh, so 
that vermin cannot pass through. Some put upright 
planks upon which they place others parallel to the 
horizon, and forming an acute angle with the first, with 
the same view, to banish rats and mice, for, independ- 
ently of the grain which they devour, their excrement 
and urine dampen it and cause much of the grain to 
spoil. In the building of these granuries the idea is to 
make them solid, and expose them to the wind, which 
has least moisture and is most drying. Before storing 
the wheat is first well cleaned, and all foreign substances 
separated from it. After being thrashed it is thrown 
with a shovel from one side to the other for some time, 
so that all the rubbish will remain between the two piles 
of wheat, and that which falls in the center is sifted, in 
order to separate the good grain from it in case any 
should fall there. Itis then taken to the granaries, 
spread about six inches thick and turned twice a week. 

At the end of about two months it is laid about twelve 
inches thick, turned about once a week, and sifted more 
or less, according to the dampness or dryness of the sea- 
son. At the end of five or six months it is put in layers 
of about two feet and is turned about twice a month, 
and sifted once a month. At the end of a year, the 
layer of wheat is made three feet and a half in thickness; 
it is now turned every month and sifted in proportion in 
the same time. After the grain has lain two or more 
years, it is turned once every two months and sifted 
every three or four months, and so on according to the 
brilliancy, hardness and dryness of the grain. An empty 
space of about one meter is left on all sides of the 
chamber, and another of two meters in the center of the 
whole length, so as to have room to turn the wheat as 
often as may be needed, Sometimes wheats have been 
keptin the London granaries for thirty years and over. 

The older it is, the more farina it gives in proportion to 
its quantity, and the bread made from it is very white 
and delicate. |The grain loses nothing in effect but its 
superfluous humidity. Chemical analysis shows that 
wheat and corn, and also the flour and meal manufact- 
ured from them when under the influence of moisture, 
air and heat, are either partially or entirely changed, so 
that the ultimate principles of each of the grains named, 
oxygen, hydrogen, carbon and nitrogen, combine in new 
proportions, and of course form new compounds. To 
this process of decomposition the general name of 
fermentation is given. It differs according to the sub- 
stance acted upon and the circumstance in which the 
article is placed. There were formerly oniy five varie- 
ties of these processes known; the saccharine, in which 
starch is changed into sugar; the sugar, in which sugar 
is converted into alcohol; the ascetuous, in which al- 
cohol and other substances are converted into vinegar; 
and the putrid fermentation or putrefaction, which charac- 
terizes the decomposition of nitrogenous substances, as 
wheat, rye, corn and vegetable azotized substances, so 
that grain of all kinds should be prevented by all means 
from resolving itself into its elements. 

Much of the winter flour arriving in England is gen- 
erally found to be more or less damaged en route. This 
is also true in regard to much that reaches New York 
City from the West. Its nutritive value is impaired, 
and it is sometimes unfitted for export, and one of the 
most potent causes of this impairment is moisture. Ex- 
periments have been made by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment showing its effects. Various samples of wheat 


placed in an oven for twelve hours, at 220 degrees Fahr., ~ 


containing a boiling saturated solution of salt, lost in 
weight from eight to ten grains per 100; flour so treated 
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lost from ten to fourteen per cent. On being exposed to 
the air from two to three days a weight was gained in 
the case of wheat from one to three grains over the 
original weight; and in that of flour from nine to twelve 


grains, showing that wheat, if once properly dried, suf-, 


fers much less from exposure than flour. Under the in- 
fluence of heat, with considerable moisture, flour under- 
goes a lactic acid fermentation. This will occur from 
exposure in the holds ot vessels, especially in humid 
climates. This is said to be one cause of the bad repu- 
tation of London flour, as it greatly injures the adhesive 
quality of the gluten, and also changes the starch into 
glucose, or dextrine. The latter change was found by 
experiment to take place at a temperature not above 
68 degrees Fahr. The 
reduction of moisture in the breadstuffs exported to 
from five to six per cent.; absolute desiccation is not nec 
essary. For this purpose kiln drying has been used, but 
far the most satisfactory results are obtained by the use 
of steam-heated cylinders. Great care and ample time 
is taken abroad for this purpose. In Russia sheaves of 


_ wheat suspended on poles are carried into huts and 


dried in ovens. The barrels, or vessels for shipment 
especially of flour and meal, should be rendered as far 
as practicable impervious to moisture, or however well 
dried, the meal will be injured. 

It is well known that flour has the quality of readily 
absorbing water from the atmosphere in addition to that 
which it naturally contains, about 15 percent. Nitrog- 
enous substances, under the influence of moisture, take 
on fermentation at from 55 to 60 degrees Fahr., which 
cannot be checked. For the preservation of flour, two 
methods are commonly used, not always effectual. One 
by spreading it out on granary floors and occasionally, 
stirring it. or by putting the flour into sacks separated, 
allowing the free circulation of air around it. The 
other method is by keeping it in close vessels or her- 
metically sealed barrels. The most effective metns 
which should always be used with flour to be exported, 
is by heating it sufliciently to deprive it of one-half its 
natural amount of moisture. Wheat flour needs to be 
dried rapidly with a superficial heat on plates wh: se 
temperature does not exceed 160 degrees Fahr: The 
difficulty presented for contrivances of this kind has 
been a failure to secure equable temperature. One of 
the best contrivances for this purpose may be described 
as follows: Five horizontal disks, two meters in diam- 
eter, with double bottoms, receive, by means of a worm 
in the interior, steam heated to the desired temperature 
by a two-horse power boiler. The condensation is con- 
tinued by means of the continued return of the water in 
the generator. The flour is fed in the center of the first 
disk, whence it is driven to the circumference in a circle 
by means of a kind of rake with four branches, with in- 
clined eccentric paddles. The flour drops on the second 
disk, which has arake, the action of which is reversed, 
and moves the flour to the center. With this alternately 
reversed action the flour is moved over each of the five 
heated disks and is dried evenly and well. 

As the gathering and disposition of our crops cannot 
be altered, our only resource is to expel the moisture, 
and if this is done by subjecting the meal to a uniform 
low degree of heat, it is protected sufficiently well, be- 
sides all the acid properties will be expelled as well. 
We throw out these hints to our readers with a view of 
stimulating such of them as may have an aptitude for 
invention to go to work and get up a cheap drier which 
will expel all the moisture without endangering the 
quality, color or flavor. The presence of moisture in 
flour and meal has always been a serious detriment to 
American shippers. It is an acknowledged fact among 
those conversant with the chemistry of grain, that when 


‘subjected to a drying process it has been known to keep 


in good order for years. The most definite reason that 
can be given for flour or grain being injured by the 
presence of water is that there isa considerable change 
both in the quantity and quality of gluten, which renders 
it unfit to produce good panification, causes a fungus to 
appear, which increases the fermentation and sourness, 
adds to the decomposition and rancidity, and finally 
makes it totally unfit for use. We believe in the theory 
that without the presence of moisture nothing in nature 
would change. The number of barrels of flour which 
become heated in consequence of the presence of 
moisture must be large and involve considerable loss to 
millers and shippers. 

When flour is thoroughly freed from the bran it is 


-much more easy to preserve than wheat, or than un- 


bolted meal; thus the more perfectly the flour is dressed, 


department advise the: 


or the freer it is from branny particles, the easier it is to 
keep it. It isin the months of May, Juneand July that 
flour is most disposed to fermentation. If, on thrusting 
the hand into a heap of flour, the interior is found to be 
warmer than the outside of the heap, it requires shift- 
ing, or turning. Flour never should be allowed to re- 
main long in sacks. Fiour manufactured from old 
wheat three or four years old, keeps better than that 
from new, or comparatively new, wheat, and flour hay- 
ing attained the age of a year or thereabouts without 
detriment from fermentation, will rarely show fermenta- 
tion afterwards. It can only lose somewhat in quality. 
A certain Frenchman hermetically sealed some flour in 
leaden cylinders containing each about three bushels, 
and placed them in a warm, damp place; at the end of a 
year they were opened, and the flour presented very 
satisfactory results. Two of the cylinders contained 
well bolted flour, which showed no signs whatever of 
injury. The third cylinder contained unbolted flour, 
which likewise showed no signs of injury, but had 
caked somewhat at the bottom of the receptacle without 
exhibiting the least signs of heat. The fact of the flour 
caking or massing together was attributed to its having 
been stored immediately after grinding, which would 
have infallibly destroyed it, if it had not been hermet- 
ically sealed, this latter circumstance protecting it 
against itself, soto speak. Any process by which we 
can improve the quality and’ increase the value of our 
flour, and at the same time not add to the expense of its 
manufacture, must be particularly valuable to the people 
of this country who have millions of barrels of flour 
which seek a market in the Old World, and come in com- 
petition with the great wheat-growing countries of 
Eastern Europe. The miller and merchant is often more 
perplexed by the condition than by the quality of wheat 
from the different sections of the country which they 
are called upon to grind and handle. 

Southern wheat flours generally yield more bread 
than Northern or Western. A large proportion of water 
is evaporated from wheat ripening under a hot sun, 
leaving the farina in a more condensed state, and adding 
to the quality of the gluten. The flour when made into 
dough will absorb a-greater weight of water than flour 
from wheat ripened under a Northernsun. American 
will, on an average, absorb from ten to twelve per cent. 
more water when made into bread than English wheat 
yet it has been computed that the loss to Americans 
from chemical changes in breadstuffs by internal moist- 
ure amounts to seven millions of dollars annually. If 
this loss could be prevented, there would be a saving of 
hundreds of barrels of flour over the ordinary yield, 
while the quality would be sufficiently improved to make 
good the loss in the weight of water extracted, so that it 
is apparent that the subject of drying not only flour 
but the meal of all other grains, is a subject well worthy 
of consideration from all who handle grain and flour. 

A new method of storing has been Invented recently, 
which is worthy the attention of shippers. Cylinders of 
acetate of soda will store four times the quantity of latent 
heat that the same quantity of steam gives, so that by 
placing several cylinders wontaining this acetate in 
damp granaries, they would soon expel moisture and dry 
the grain. The cost is trifling. 

The practice is growing stronger each year of storing 
grain in small elevators in small towns, and any method 
of preservation must therefore be valuable to those who 
keep any quantity of grain or flourinstore. The de- 
terioration of breadstuffs resulting from storage may be 
reduced toa minimum by various means. The most 
effective arrangement is probably that of storing the 
wheat in cast-iron, air-tight receptacles, and to exhaust 
them by means of exhaust fans. By thus withdrawing 
ihe oxygen, all fermentative and fouling action, and the 
growth of fungus is checked, if not made impossible, 
and also vermin and insects cannot exist in such evacu- 
ated receptacles. When this method cannot be resorted 
to, the next best way to preserve grain and diminishing 
deterioration from storage, is by continual turning of 
the grain and good ventilation with dry air. 

[v0 BE CONTINUED. | 


The receipts of wheat at Minneapolis during October 
were 7,138,320 bushels, the largest ever received in any 
previous month. The receipts from Jan. 1 to Nov. 1 were 
26,354,160, against 29,322,720 for the entire year of 1884, 
and nearly equaling the total receipts of Chicago last 
year. Shipments have greatly increased this year, and 
at the present rate will exceed those of 1884 by at least 
1,000,000 bushels. 
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Common Carrier—Authority to Reship. 


Where a common carrier delivers grain to a consignee 
it may not reship such grain at the instance of a third 
party unless it has been expressly authorized to do so by 
the consignee.—Peorta & Pekin Union Ry. Co. vs. Buck- 
ley etal Tilinois Supreme Court, July 13, 1885. 


Rights of Consignor of Freight. 


A railroad receiving freight from a vendor consigned 
to the vendee is the agent of the latter, and liable to him 
only for its safe delivery. The vendor having no further 
authority over it except the right of stoppage in transitu, 
it cannot be attached for hisdebt. Thelevy of an at- 
tachment upon goods in the hands of a railroad for 
transportation by tacking a copy of the order of attach- 
ment upon the goods, and notifying an agent of the road 
thereof, is insufficient—JZl. &@ WN. Rd. Co. vs. Spaulding, 
Superior Court of Kentucky, Sept. 30, 1885. 


Railroad Company—Duty to Furnish Cars to Ship 
Grain. 

The statutes of Minnesota require railroad corpora- 
tions, when within their power to do so, to furnish cars 
for shipping purposes to any and all persons who may 
apply therefor. In this case therailroad company desig- 
nated the eJevator of one Sawyer as the exclusive place 
at which it would receive grain for transportation, and 
refused to furnish cars to any other warehouseman at 
this station. Sawyer operated this elevator in his own 
name and as his own personal business, and not as agent 
for the railroad company, so that every one depositing 
grain in the elevator contracted with Sawyer individu- 
ally, and not with the railroad company. The railroad 
company, by refusing fo furnish cars to any other ware- 
houseman, gave Sawyer a monopoly of the warehouse 
business at this station. Sawyer also imposed condi- 
tions of storage not authorized by law. Held, that this 
did not constitute a providing of suitable facilities by 
the raliroad company forthe storing and handling of 
grain within the meaning of the statute, and that, there- 
fore, it was required to furnish cars upon reasonable 
notice, and when able to do so, in which to ship grain 
out of other warehouses adjacent to its tracks at such 
station.— Rhodes vs. Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, Minnesota Supreme Court. 


Warehouseman’s Receipt—Mixture of Grain—Ap- 
propriation. 
An elevator company received grain from others for 


storage; it also bought grain and stored on its own ac- 
count. The grain was not kept separate, but all mixed 
together. The company borrowed money from banks, 


and pledged grain for security, giving warehouse re- 
ceipts designating where the grain was stored and its 
grade. This grain was also in mass with that of general 
depositors of grain. The company became insolvent, 
and made an assignment for the benefit of creditors, ow- 
ing the bank at this time $60,000, for which they held 
receipts as above stated, pledging grain for security. 1. 
It was held that the delivery of the warehouse receipt, 
being a recognized symbol of title, was sufficient to put 
the pledgee in control and constructive possession of the 
property, and sufficient for the continuance of the pledge. 
2, An owner of goods, if a warehouseman, can pledge 
the same by issuing and delivering his own warehouse 
receipt to the pledgee. Undera statute providing that 
when “grain is delivered for storage to any person, such 
delivery shall be deemed a bailment and not a sale,” 
even though it be mingled with the grain of other per- 
sons, the banks in the above circumstances are ‘‘deposit- 
ors” within the meaning of the statute, and the transac- 
tion constitutes a bailment and not a sale, notwithstand- 
ing that the grain might be shipped or removed from the 
warehouse. 38. Hence, if the warehouseman (pledgeor) 
in the course of his business ships out the specific grain 
pledged, and purchases and stores in this warehouse 
other grain of the same kind and quality, the latter takes 
the place of the former and is appropriated to the cof- 
tract as the property of the pledgee or depositor.—Na- 
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tional Hachange Bank, etc.,vs. Wilder, Supreme Court of 
Minnesota. 


Sale of Machinery. 


R. & Co. contracted to sell an engine, boiler, etc., on 
condition “that the ownership or possession of said 
engine, etc., does not pass from the said R. & Co. until 
the notes and interest (given for the proper'y) shall have 
been paid in full.’ Wendees took possession, paid only 
part of the notes, and then sold the property and deliv- 
ered it to H., who knew vendees had not yet paid for it, 
and also that R. & Co. claimed title thereto. The court 
said in sustaining the claim of R.& Co.: “Every person 
competent to contract is presumed to know that posses- 
sion alone is not sufficient t» confer title against the 
owner, and if the purchaser relies upon it without in- 
quiry, he does it at his peril. The law construes con- 
tracts according to the intention of the parties, and allows 
them to contrrct with whomsoever and upon whatever 
terms they may desire. A man should have a remedy 
according to his agreement, and should not be held to 
have trusted where he never intended to trust. The 
logic of these principles clearly sustains the rights of a 
conditional vendor against those of the purchaser of his 
vendee.”’—Russell vs. Harkness, Uiah Supreme Court. 


ABOUT CORN MIXING. = 


It is doubtful if the pollen long maintains its vitality 
in ordinary cases. A ten-acre field was planted with 
Improved Chester County a few rods on the north; 
about one-third on the south with an early striped corn, 
and the middle of the field—the main crop—with 
Leaming. The striped was used on account of the 
lateness in planting—about three weeks after the otber 
—asitripens early. As an experiment, some ears were 
chosen from adjoining rows on the south, and these 
when planted next season showed a good deal of mixing; 
so with some of the earliest and best ears of the Im- 
proved Chester County on the north, in the rows next 
Leaming. These ears were planted by themselves next 
season, and about half the product showed marked 
peculiarities of Leaming, and an improvement on 
Chester County, which usually has too much stalk and 
too much cob. In the main part of the field—the Leam- 
ing—the ears for seed were gathered from the middle 
before cutting up, and kept carefully by themselves, and 
in the whole crop next season there was not the slight- 
est evidence of mixing except in the case of one ear. 
This one ear was distinctly mixed with the striped corn. 
—R. J. Black, in Germantown Telegraph. 


THE CROP REPORT. 


Col. Dodge, Statistician of the Department of Agricult- 
ure at Washington, in his October report says that the 
indications as to the condition and yield of the wheat 
crop are essentially the same as those of the previous 
month, pointing to a final yield of about 350,000,000 
bushels, or perhaps a trifle more. The ultimate result, 
depending greatly on the precise verification of the area 
harvested, will not probably d.ffer materially from 
former indications, fluctuating only 12,000,000 bushels, 
or one-third per cent., from June to October. The win- 
ter wheat decline in April and May, from injury and a 
loss of re-sown area, was 56,000,000 bushels. The esti- 
mates of June and July were more favorable, especially 
in Michigan and Texas. Some heavy yields have been 
reported from New England, several fields in Caledonia 
county, Vt., having produced fifty bushels per acre. The 
central wheat belt suffered most of all, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee averaging only about 
five bushels per acre, when the normal yield is more 
than twice as much. The yield in Missouri and a belt of 
one degree of latitude north of the Ohio, was nearly as 
bad as that south of the river. 

The corn crop has suffered very little from frost, and 
the yield is slightly above an average. The average con- 
dition is the same as the previous month—95, a figure 
not attained simce 1879. As to the average yield, present 
indications point to fully 264g bushels per acre through- 
out the country. Netraska stands highest and only 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Arkansas, and the Pacific coast fall below 90. Damage 
by grasshoppers was mainly done in Ohio, Indiana, Ili- 
nois, Iowa, and Kansas. 

The November corn crop report of the Department of 

/™Argriculiure at Washington says: The present crop of 


corn is the first full average in rate of yield since 1880, 
which was the last of a series of six full crops of 26 to 
28 bushels per acre. The present crop, grown on an 
area of 53,000,000 to 54,000,000 acres, is slightly above an 
average fora period of ten years of 26}4 bushels per 
acre. The highest rate of yield is 364g bushels in 
Nebraska and Ohio. The three corn-growing states 
which produce four-tenths of the entire crop—lIllinois, 
Iowa and Missouri—each average several bushels per 
acre less than in the census year. Illinois averages 31; 
Iowa, 32; Missouri, 30. Utah averages 36; Massachu 
setts, Connecticut and Colorado, 35; New Hampshire 
and Rhode Island, 34; Michigan, 33; Wisconsin, 32; 
Kansas, 31. The Southern States make an average yield. 
The quality of corn is very good in the East and South, 
medium in the central parts of the West, and somewhat 
depreciated on the northern border from Michigan to 
Dakota. 


A GRAIN MAN’S CAREER. 


Fifteen years ago a raw country boy came West, fresh 
from one of the most Eastern towns in the United States. 
Being out of funds after his arrival in Chicago, he 
worked his way to Sioux City, where he accepted a 
situation as bookkeeper with H. D. Booge & Co. A few 
years later he engaged in agricultural business on his 
own hand, and got on very successfully, when a destruc- 
tive fire brought him back to hard lines. But he did not 
flinch, and came soon to the frontagain. A few years ago 
he began to erect grain warehouses along the line of the 
railroads in the neighborhood of Sioux City, lowa, and 
he now has under his charge the largest elevator system 
in the West. He also established a national bank in 
Sioux City, and beside his manifold occupations he holds 
the office of vice-president and general manager of the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Road. The 
name of the man who accomplished this remarkable 
career is Frank H. Peavey. 


+ PACIFIC ELEVATOR ‘‘B.” 


> 


“The Directors of the Chicago Board of Trade have 

declared the new Pacific Elevator “B” regular for the 
receipt of grain and flaxseed. This is a new elevator, 
and has a capacity of 1,000,000 bushels, with all modern 
improvements for handling and storing grain. Its cost 
complete, is about $200,000, and is owned by the Chicago 
and Pacific Elevator Company, a corporation organized 
by Mr. William H. Harper some ten or twelve yeurs 
ago. Mr. Harper at that time built Pacific “A,” with a 
capacity of 750,000 bushels. The cost of the latter was 
about $150,000, making a total storage capacity owned by 
the company of 1,750,000 bushels at a cost of about $350, 
000. Mr. Harper was the only stockholder until 1882, 
when he disposed of a half interest to Colonel Abner 
Taylor. Mr. Harper is the manager and treasurer of the 
company, and is to be congratulated on building up so 
large and growing a business. The Chicago Board of 
Underwriters yesterday fixed rates of insurance on their 
“B” at $1.75 per annum. This rate is much below the 
average on the elevators in the city. These elevators are 
used by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad 
system. ; 


A FARMER’S VIEW OF THE MINNE- 
SOTA WAREHOUSE LAW. 


A correspondent in Stearns county, Minn., writing to 
the Farmers’ Advocate, from a farmer’s point of view, 
says that “ever since the railroad and warehouse law was 
enacted last winter, creating a railroad and warehouse 
commission for the protection of the producer against 
the extortion and unjust discrimination of the railroad 
companies, elevator corporations and the Millers’ Asso- 
ciation,” short statements have appeared in the different 
papers of the state to the effect that the law was a failure 
and that the farmers were disgusted with it. These 
statements, he says, will appear in such places as to con- 
vey the impression that they are representing the views 
ofa large class of farmers. Repudiating the insinua. 
tion, he expresses a suspicion that these criticisms are 
sent abroad at the instigation of the above named cor- 
porations, the natural enemies of “the only law that has 
ever been enacted by the legislature for the protection 
of the producer.’’ The law, he avers, was the outcome 
of a compromise between the House, where the friends 
of the farmers predominated, and the Senate, in which 
the tools of the monopolists had the majority; that it 
was not all the farmers wanted, but that for the present 


they were satisfied with it, if it was carried,out justly 
and properly. But it was not, owing to the appointment 
of the wrong men by the Governor; so the farmers 
should see that at the next election men were sent to the 
legislature who would work in the interest and for the 
protection of the tiller of the soil. 


THE TREASURY ORDER. 


The Treasury Department at Washington has issued 
an order directed to the United States Collector at Du- 
luth, to the effect that carg»es shipped from United 
States ports, ‘ostensibly exported to points in Canada in 
foreign vessels, but really shipped from one port in the 
United States to another by a route, part water and part 
rail, through Canadian ports, are not bona fide exports,” 
and shall not henceforth be granted certificates of free 
entry into the port of arrival. This order is intended to 


exclude Canadian vessels from the transit trade of the 
United States, and shipments from Duluth which are 
bound for New York, Boston, or other American pozts 
East, a large proportion of which have been going via - 
Collingwood or Sarnia on the Grand Trunk, will, no 
doubt, go via Buffalo and roads centering there for the 
future. 


Messrs. Zinn & Kayser, 63 Prince street, New York 
City, have placed a number of their American Auto- 
matic Scale Registers in the flour mills at Minneapolis. 


The Main Belting Company, manufacturers of the 
Leviathan belting, 248 Randolph street, Chicago, find 
business decidedly on the increase and generally im- 
proved in every way. 

Fitzsimmons & Connel have ordered ‘a link-belt ele- 
vator toserve as a dock lift to unload the sand and 
crushed stone to fill the caisson for the foundation of the 
Lake street bridge. The Link-Belt Machinery Com- 
pany have also lately shipped two Cockerell wheat 
scourers to London, Eng., and four to Hamburg, Ger- 
many. 


The copper and iron work for the Rialto building, in 
cluding iron trusses for the skylight, cast-iron conductor 
pipes, etc., is being done by Knisely & Miller, of this 
city. This firm is also remodeling the skylight of the 
Michigan Southern depot, and has recently completed a 
contract for work for the Joliet Steel Company, Joliet, 
Ill. Among the contracts lately completed by the firm 
was one for putting a corrugated iron roof on the Chi- 
cago & Pacific Elevator, city. 

Saysa Portland paper: ‘We visited the extensive es- 
tablishment of Twitchell, Champlin & Co. afew days 
since and witnessed a corn-husker in operation. Itis a 
small affair about the size of an ordinary job printing 
press. The work is done with speed, a bushel and a half 
of ears being husked in one minute and ten seconds. It 
requires the labor of two boys or girls to keep one run- 
ning. That is, two small boys will do the work of 
twenty-five experts at the hand husking process. This 
machine is manufactured by the Maine Corn Husking 
Machine Co., of which Richard O. Conant, a well-known 
merchant of Portland, is president.” 


The question of infringement of the Caldwell patents 
on spiral conveyors, which has been in dispute for the 
past three years between Wm. B. Scaife & Sons, of 
Pittsburgh, and the Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., of 
Chicago, has been adjudicated and settled without resort 
to law. The Webster. & Comstock Mfg. Co. have made 
arrangements with Wm. B. Scaife & Sons, who now hold 
allthe patents in dispute, to manufacture conveyors 
combining the most improved devices. By the terms of 
settlement, parties who have purchased conveyors from 
the Webster & Comstock Mfg. Oo. are protected against 
any damages for infringement of the Caldwell patents. 


Corn shippers complain that the railroads are discrim 
inating against Chicago in the matter of giving lower 
rates from Mississippi and Missouri River points to the 
seaboard. The Freight Bureau have the matter under 
consideration, and we hope to hear from them soon, — 
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The buckwheat crop this year is reported unusuaily 
large, and prices consequently have gone down. 


Corn is the worst used of all cereals. No matter how 
fruitful it is, itis only grown to have its ears pulled.— 
Newark Register.. 

Flax raising has become one of the leading industries 
in Minnesota, 126,845 acres having been devoted to this 
purpose last year. 

During the month of October eighty-seven car loads of 
flax were shipped from the little station of Ashton in 
Osceola county, Lowa. 

Imports of Canada barley have recently been very 
heavy at Milwaukee. Within three weeks one brewing 
company received 150,000 bushels. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad is said 
to be carrying over three-fourths of all the grain taken 
from Southern Minnesota this fall. 


Latest estimates on India’s exportable surplus of wheat 
place it at 50,000,000 bushels. Arrangements have al- 
ready been made to ship 100,000 tons. 

The heaviest yield of oats ever known in Pennsylvania, 
eighty-one and one-half bushels to the acre, was secured 
by a Chester county farmer this season. 

The Wabash Elevator Company at Toledo, Ohio, has 
materially reduced the winter storage rate, which will 
be only two cents per bushel from Nov. 1 to May 5. 

The oat crop of the United States this season is es- 
timated at 600,000,000 bushels, the largest ever grown, 


and the average yield is about twenty-seven bushels per. 


acre. 


East-bound railroads will advance rates five cents Noy. 
23, on the basis of twenty-five cents per 100 pounds ‘for 
flour and grain, and thirty cents for provisions to New 
York. 


The export of wheat from India since Jan. 1, 1885, to 
Oct. 1 has been about 32,500,000 bushels, an increase of 
some 11,500,000 bushels over the corresponding time of 
last year. 


The Russian thistle, brought to this country by the 
Mennonites in their first importation of seed wheat, is 
becoming so thickly spread in parts of Dakota as to 
cause serious alarm. 


Governor Pierce, of Dakota, is reported to have esti- 
mated the wheat crop of that territory at 38,000,000 


bushels, instead of 25,000,000 bushels, reported by the 
Government Agricultural Bureau. 


Exports of wheat and wheat in flour from all Ameri- 
can ports from Sept. 1 to Oct. 24 were 10,599,000 bushels, 
against 22,656;000 bushels for same time last year; corn, 
7,200,000 bushels, against 3,010,000 last year. 


The flaxseed crop of this country increases rapidly 
every year. Large quantities are being forwarded ast 
this season, and flaxseed, no doubt, will hereafter figure 


largely in our carrying trade by lake and canal. 


Hon. George H. Barnes, President of the Northern 
Pacific Elevator System; has given notice that he will 
donate $50,000 toward founding a Congregational Col- 
lege at Fargo, to be called the Barnes University. 


Stocks of old corn at all principal points are light, and 
the weather too moist for new to grade for some time to 
come. Bullssay that should the present demand for 
shipment continue, year will sell to November prices. 


A starch manufacturer in New York is said to own all 
the corn there, besides options for a large amount. Who 


_ owns the small stock of corn here is a conundrum. 


There is not enough, however, to bother any of the corn 
kings. 
Mr. Isaac T. Rhea, a prominent grain merchant of 


Nashville, Tenn., advocates the growing of the small 
cob corn in that part of the country instead of the large 


cob corn, as from his experience and observation he: 


found that the small cob stands the drouth much better 


than the large variety, which is often injured by the dry 
weather prevailing there at the time of development of 
the corn. 


Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, in the order named 
are the great corn states this year. The increase of the 
crop over that of last year is put at from 6,000,000 to 
8,000,000 bushels in Missouri and at 10,000,000 bushels 
in Kansas. 


The total wheat production of Michigan this season is 
now estimated at 31,000,000 bushels, the average yield 
being twenty bushels per acre. Oats yielded thirty-five 
bushels per acre, and barley a little less than twenty-five 
and one-half bushels. 


C. 8. Hulbert, formerly of the Pillsbury Elevator Com- 
pany, has purchased a lot, 96x250 feet, on Park avenue, 
between Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh streets, Min- 
neapolis, for $7,000. Mr. Hulbert will proceed to erect 
thereon a handsome resideuce upon his return from Ku- 
rope. 

The Buffalo Cowrier laments the falling off in the 
grain trade at that port, as resulting chiefly from exces- 
sive elevator charges. Grain shipments by canal from 
Buffalo thus far this season have been 28,135,010 bushels, 
against 33,535,518 bushels in 1884—a loss of 5,400,508 
bushels. 


A magnificent yield of corn is reported from Central 
Illinois. A. D. Skinner, residing near Tolono, IIL, 
husked corn yielding 90 bushels per acre, and a stalk 
from the field of Joseph Condiein the same vicinity 
measured twenty feet. Fifty to55 ears make a bushel of 
75 pounds, sometimes not more than 45 being required. 


Winter storage rates in Chicago elevators go into ef- 
fect Nov. 15. On elevator receipts of that date and later 
storage will be charged at the rate of 114 cents per bushel 
for the first ten days, and one-half cent for every suc- 
ceeding ten days or part thereof until four cents storage 
has accumulated; after that no further storage will be 
charged until April 15. 


The wheat business of Oregon this season is reported 
very brisk and the largest ever known in the history of 
the state. The principal market is Liverpool, Eng., and 
the shipments are made by San Francisco and the Cape 
Horn. Besides Oregon is called upon to supply the 
local markets of California, owing to the failure of the 
wheat crop in that state. 


Receipts of grain here for October aggregated 21,137 
cars, including 417 cars winter and 4,642 cars spring 
wheat, 8,821 cars corn, 3,952 cars oats, 523 cars rye, and 
2,781 cars barley. Compared with the same time last 
year, there is a decrease of 1,167 cars winter wheat, 3,471 
cars spring wheat, 656 cars oats, 476 cars rye, but an in- 
crease of 1,582 cars corn and 728 cars barley. 


An experiment with White Russian and Welcome 
oats at New York Experiment Station, the past season, 
resulted in a yield at the rate of upward of eighty-two 
bushels of the former to but little more than fifty bushels 
of the Welcome. The above result was on plats spe- 
cially prepared. In field culture White Russian yielded 
6044 bushels per acre, and Welcome 414 bushels. 


A Barber County (Kan.) farmer, who planted the yel- 
low devil variety and the McGinnis variety of corn on 
June 15 and 12 respectively, found that his crop was 
very little worm-eaten. He ascribes this phenomenon 
to the fact that these varieties mature very rapidly, and 
while the worms were figuring on a good, place to start 
in, the corn had got so hard that they could not bite it. 


Oliver Counter, residing near Tacoma, Wash. Ter., has 
raised this year some seven-headed wheat, the stalks of 
which are six feet high. The heads, resembling a pine 
cone, were thick and clumpy, and the number of grains 
shelled from an average head was161, The yield per 
acre of this wheat was 85 bushels. One of the heads 
that was weighed tipped the scales at over half an 
ounce. 


Hardly half a century has passed since the first bag 
was turned out in New York in a sailmaker’s loft near 
the Battery. The man who first made a business of bag- 
making carries on business yet at the old stand, and his 
is one of the two New York houses that have refused to 
join the loan pool, and continue to do business independ- 
ently. The exportation of American grain that grew up 
suddenly, and the sewing machine gave an enormous 
impetus to the business. Machines that turn out a hun- 
dred bags an hour. sewn and finished, have replaced the 
slow and laborious work of hand-sewing of the early 
days. Now overa hundred kinds of sacks are made, 


from the coarsest gunny bag for cocoanuts and cotton 
seed to the nobby-shatuckett corn bag that maies ser- 
viceable every day wear for Brazilian planters at the end 
of his journey. 

The St. Louis elevator men held a meeting on Oct. 28, 
to discuss the reduction of elevator rates by Nov. 15, so 
as to secure a larger proportion of the corn crop for the 
St. Louis market than last season. As to the proposition 


of some receivers to make a charge of one-half centa ~ 


bushel for transfer of grain passing through the city, no 
conclusion was arrived at, as it was thought the trade 
could not stand a greater tax. 


Assistant General Manager Odell, of the Northern 
Pacific, who recently made a trip over the Minnesota 
and Dakota divisions of the line, noticed that the farm- 
ers, having plenty of money on hand, were disposed to 
hold their wheat for better prices. The elevators along 
the line were not overcrowded, and by removing 10 per 
cent. of their contents, sufficient storage room would be 
provided for all the wheat which is likely to be marketed 
along the line this fall. 

In accordance with a resolution passed at a recent 
meeting of the board of directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and sent to General Manager Miller, of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, the date of the 
winter storage season of wheat in Milwaukee has been 
fixed between Nov. 15 and April 15, instead of beginning ° 
Novy. 20, as formerly. The object of the change is to 
have the winter storage season in Milwaukee uniform 
in extent with that of Chicago. 


Experiments made by a Frenchman on the depth for 
planting wheat have given the following results: Ina 
seven-inch bed only five grains out of 150 germinated; 
producing 53 heads with 682 grains. At 334 inches deep 
93 grains sprouted, with 992 heads and 18,534 grains. At 
1% inches 142 grains germinated, growing 1,660 heads 
with 35,816 grains. At 11g inches 64 grains sprouted, 
yielding 529 heads and 15,587 grains. On the surface 
only 20 grains germinated, producing 1,600 grains. 

According to the official stock report taken by the San 
Francisco Produce Exchange, the quantity of wheat in 
California on Oct. 10 was 705,000 short tons, including 
28,000 tons of Oregon wheat, received at San Francisco 
between July 1 and Oct. 10, and the wheat reduced to 
flour. Of this supply on hand, 200,000 tons will be re- 
quired for consumption and seed. Exports to China 
and Central America are put at 70,000 tons, and 40,000 
tons are set down for carrying over to next year. This 
would leave 395,000 tons available for export to Europe. 


The amount of grain on passage to Europe on the 31st 
ult. was as follows: Wheat, 14,080,000 bushels; corn, 
1,960,000 bushels; against 13,360,000 bushels wheat and 
2,130,000 bushels corn during the previous week. The 
visible supply of wheat in the United States and Canada, 
on the 81st ult. was 46,756,859 bushels. The amount on 
passage for the continent of Europe on that date was 
1,680,000 bushels, and for Great Britain 12,400,000 bush- 
els, making the total in sight and afloat for Europe 60,- 
836,859 bushels, against 59,023,616 bushels the week pre- 
vious, 51,301,538 bushels the corresponding period last 
year, 48,631,508 bushels in 1883, 37,502,853 bushels in 
1882, 47,477,000 bushels in 1881, and 42,918,000 in 1880. 


The Miller reports the world’s reserve stocks carried 
over last June at 11,500,000 quarters. There will be no 
scarcity of wheat, but before the end of the cereal year 
the best authorities are agreed that there must be a ma- 
terial elevation of values. The probable requirements of 
the world, according to the Miller, will be 289,000,000 
bushels, and the probable exports 213,000,000. By Beer- 
bohm the figures are 280,000,000 and 203,000,000. But as 
the United States, Russia, and India have surplus re- 
serves of 36,000,000 bushels, the Miller's deficiency is 
more than made up. In all other countries the reserves 
are said to amount to about 48,000,000; so that the total 
reserve is 48,000,000, or 12,000,000 bushels above Beer- 


bohm’s reported deficiency.—B iltimore Journal of Com- 
merce. 


THE CHICAGO MAN’S LAST RE- 
QUEST. 


“My dear sir, I am sorry to inform you that you can- 
not live more than a few hours.” 

“Is that so, doctor? Please call a district telegraph 
boy.” 

“To send for a minister ?” 

“No; I want to get the latest quotation on wheat,”’ 
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A large elevator is being built at Arlington, Dak. 
A distillery will shortly be built near Bonanza, Mo. 
Three elevators are being built at Grand Rapids, Dak. 
The elevator at Stanton, Neb. is now in running 
or r. 
TER & Simmons, grain dealers, Walnut, Ill., have 
assigned. 
John R. Merrill, grain dealer, Grand Mound, 
has assigned. 
The grain houses at Miller, Dak., have a capacity of 
110,000 bushels. 
A new 30,000-bushel elevator has just been completed 
at Gibbon, Minn. 
J. W. Hanes, grain dealer, Enon, Ill., is making room 
for the new corn. 
Charles Kudat, grain and stock buyer, of Norfolk, 
Neb., has sold out. 
The receipts of grain at Glencoe, Minn., are averaging 
4,000 bushels per day. 


lowa, 


Sioux Falls (Dak.) papers are urging the establishment 
of a flax mill in that town. 

Waldron & Walker succeed R. Waldron in the grain 
business at Jackson, Mich. 

The American Glucose Co. have purchased the Blair 
elevator at Concordia, Kan. 

Hodges & Hyde and Cargill Bros. have closed their 
elevators at Flandreau, Dak. 

A new pier and warehouse are to replace the present 
warehouses and docks at Duluth, Minn. 

Waite & Son, of St. Cloud, Minn., are building a $50,- 
000 elevator at their “Cold Spring Mill.” 

P. Cranmer husked 850 bushels of corn as the yield of 
six acres on his farm near Marshfield, Wis. 

The free bridge at Stillwater, Minn., is drawing a 
great deal of Wisconsin wheat to that place, 

The Wabasha Roller Mill Company is erecting a large 
grain warehouse at Bright’s Crossing, Minn. 

The Sperry Fanning Mill Company, of Dodge Center, 
Minn., are about moving to Owatonna, Minn. 

The bucket shop of F. Friedman, at New York City, 
N. Y., has suspended, with $33,500 liabilities. 

The new elevator of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Road at Winona, Minn., is now in running order. 

The firm of Hill & Finch, grain dealers, Nashville 
Tenn., has been dissolved by the retiring of Hill. 


The Farmers’ Alliance of Elbow Lake, Minn., are 
about building a shipping house at Herman, Minn. 

The celebrated Dalrymple bonanza farm, in North 
Dakota, produced 210,000 bushels of wheat this year. 

The new elevator at Waterville, Kan., is progressing 
finely. It will have a capacity of about 50,000 bushels. 

Dodd & Melick, grain dealers, of Gladbrook, Iowa, 
have dissolved, and are succeeded by Walters & Dodd. 

_das. I. Pritchett & Oo., grain and feed dealers, Dan- 
ville, Va., have dissolved. James I. Pritchett succeeds. 

Peter [. Johnson has rented the Luce warehouse, at 
Red Wing, Minn., and will engage in the grain busi- 
ness. 

The acreage of wheat sown in Hancock county, Ohio, 
this fall is the largest ever known in the history of that 
county. 

John Long has retired from the firm of Hussey & Co., 
grain brokers, Carrollton, Ill. J. P. Morrow has been 
admitted. 

Several grain elevators are in course of construction 
along the line of the new James River Valley Railroad, 
in Dakota. 

Thomas & Benham, flour and grain commission mer- 
chants of New York City, have dissolved; J. H. Benham 
continues. 

Williams & Bidwell, grain and stock dealers, at Cam- 
bridge and Collins, Iowa, have dissolved. W. L. Will- 
lams succeeds. 

_ W.L. Simmons, grain dealer at Sandwich, Iil., has 
failed for $40,060. The assets were valued at from $20,- 
000 to $30,000. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) elevators are said to be blocked up 
with wheat, and there is talk of erecting two or three 
more elevators. 

The ring wheat buyers at Delavan, Minn., paying two 
cents more than the regular market price, have run out 
the Independent. 


J. P. Wilson is putting up a feed mill at East St. 
Cloud, Minn., which he will run in connection with his 
new grain house. 

The Northern Pacific Elevator Company, at Minneap- 
olis, Minn., filed amendments to their articles of incor- 
poration on Oct. 15. 


Oliver Dalrymple, the bonanza Dakota farmer, says 


that he will put in 30,000 acres of wheat this year, of 
which 15,000 acres have been sown this fall, with the 
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variety known as “Scotch Fife,” and he anticipates that 
the acreage of Minnesota and Dakota will be about the 
same as last year. 

The wheat around Palmyra, Wis., when unstacked for 
threshing, has been found to be largely mildewed and 
not worth threshing. 

Held & Werner, coal, grain, and lumber dealers, 
Fogelsville, Pa., have dissolved, and are succeeded by 
Allen S. Werner & Co. 

The Schlitz Brewing Co.; Milwaukee, Wis., have 
broken ground for the erection of a 400,000-bushel ele- 
vator near their brewery. 

Allen Delp, grain commission merchant of Indianap- 
olis, Ind., has admitted Chas. Groff to partnership. The 
firm name is Delp & Groff. 

The Minnesota & Northwestern and Illinois Central 
have issued a grain tariff quoting through rates from 
Minnesota points to Chicago. 

The Wheat Association of Fergus Falls, Minn., are 
about to build a grain warehouse at that place. F. U. 
Burnham & Co. have the contract. 

The first large shipment ever made from Stanton, 
Minn., amounting to about 1,000 bushels, wus put on 
board the steamer Undine on Oct. 12. 

Isaac Hawthorne, a farmer living near Miller, Dak., 
has built a granary with a capacity of 4,000 bushels, and 
will hold his grain instead of selling it. 

J. M. Dungan, a grain merchant of Brimfield, Ill.,who 
broke his leg one year ago, has thrown away his crutches 
and now walks with the aid of two canes. 

Smith, Hippen & Co., of Peoria, Ill., are rebuilding 
their elevator. The new one will have an increased ca- 
capacity of 3,000 bushels over the old one. 

The new elevator at Jordan, Minn., is about completed. 
The building is 110 feet long, 37 feet wide, 108 feet high, 
and will have a capacity of 100,000 bushels. 

The big grain firm of E. T. Trickle & Co., of Rantoul 


Ill., has already contracted for over 20,000 bushels of | 


new corn, ranging from 25 to 30 cents a bushel, 

The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe R. R. are reported as 
going to build an elevator, wharves, etc. at a cost of 
¥500,000, as soon as permission can be obtained. 

The business men of Pipestone, Minn., have put a 
grain buyer on the streets. The first day the price rose 
from ninety-seven cents to one dollar per bushel. 

Edward S. Richards, Louis A. Lepan, and Edwin Winn 
have incorporated as the Chicago Hopper Scale Grain 
Transfer Company, with a capital stock of $75,000. 

There are 5,000,000 bushels of grain now in long stor- 
age in the elevators at Buffalo, N. Y. The C.J. Wells 
Elevator is to have a large addition built this winter. 


It is estimated that 1,500,000 bushels of wheat from 
the new crop have already been taken from the country 
tributary to the Milwaukee division west of Milbank, 
Dak. 

J. F. Cummins, the bonanza farmer of Union county, 
Dak., raised 1,275 bushels of corn from a_ patch of less 
than fourteen acres, an average of over 91 bushels to the 
acre. 

The Minneapolis & Northern Elevator Company will 
at once put up fourteen new warehouses at points north 
of Fergus Falls, Minn., with a capacity of 35,000 bushels 
each. 

The citizens of Sioux Falls, Minn., have secured almost 
the entire grain market of that section by placing an 
independent buyer in the field who will not enter the 
pool. 


Leading business men of Jordan, Minn., have formed 
an association for the purpose of buying wheat; and 
they will at once build an elevator at the above named 
place. 


A wheat fight has been on for some time past at Glen- 
wood, Minn., and the Sawyer elevators, at Starbuck and 
Villard, Minn., consequently haverun up prices on local 
buyers. 

The chimney of the new elevator now being built at 
Washburn, Wis., will be 200 feet high and constructed 
of pressed brick, manufactured by John R. Prince & Co., 
of Ashland, Wis. 

It is said that about 5,000 bushels of the poorest grades 
of wheat were dumped on to the Minneapolis Millers’ 
Association at Plato, Minn., when their agents were pay- 
ing 84 cents there. 

A fire-proof elevator is being constructed by the Wake- 
field Milling Company, at Wakefield, Neb., 34x40 feet. 
When completed it will have a capacity of 12,000 bush- 
els of grain and 150,000 pounds of flour. 


Last year there were nearly 700,000 bushels of wheat 
marketed at Groton, while this year the estimate is placed 
at around million. It isno uncommon thing there to 
see 25,000 bushels produced from one farm. 


A suit brought by Teichmann & UCo., of St. Louis, 
against Otto Sontag, a grain operator of Winona, Minn., 
to recover overdrafts on barley deals in 1881 and 1882, 
resulted in a verdict for plaintiff for $9,628.03. 


Toledo parties are contemplating the erection of an 
elevator near Adrian, Mich., situated at the head of 
Devil’s Lake, and it is expected that the building will be 
completed in time to receive part of this year’s crop. 


The merchants of Flandreau, Dak., have purchased a 
warehouse, and are buying independently on the eleva- 
tors, claiming that much of the grain that should go to 
Flandreau has been marketed at pointson the Chicago 
& Northwestern Road because higher prices were paid 


there than were paid by the Flandreau elevators. The 
result, it is said, has been thatthe elevators got very 
little grain since, as they refused to pay the local price. 


The Southwestern Elevator Co. has been incorporated 
at Chicago, Ill., with a capital stock of $500,000. The 
incorporators are George L. Dunlap, Columbus R. Cum- 
mings and John N. Jewett. 


About 177,000 bushels of No. 2 red winter wheat in 
the Commercial wharf and Erie basin store, New York 
City, was posted “out of condition” on the New York 
Produce Exchange on Oct. 16. 


Nearly 3,000,000 bushels of grain have been received 
this year at Oswego, N. Y., since the opening of naviga- 
tion. About 200,000 bushels more of barley were re- 
ceived in October than during the same month last 
year. ; 

The Minneapolis elevators are becoming too small to 
accommodate their growing business. Consequently 
additions will be built to the Central and elevators B 
and C, providing room for another million bushels of 
wheat. 


Assistant General Manager Odell, of the Northern 
Pacific, has promised to stop the complaint of discrimi- 
nation at Lisbon, Dak., by furnishing cars to the elevators 
and warehouses there in proportion to their needs and 
capacity. 


The Canadian Pacific Railroad has fixed its grain rates 
for the season at fifty cents for 100 pounds from Winni- 
peg to Montreal and all points East. A special rate of 
forty-two cents has been made for frosted wheat between 
the same points. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway are erecting an elevator 
and granary at Montreal, Can.,to receive the cereals that 
come over the road from Winnipeg and the West to 
Montreal; it is expected to be ready for work in a 
couple of weeks. 


Stanbro & Watkins, commission merchants on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, suspended Nov. 9, with $10,- 
000 liabilities. They had been in business for four 
years. Being short oncorn, they were unableto stand 
the recent advance. 


The elevator men of Atchison, Kan., claim that the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad is discriminating in favor of 
Leavenworth, Kan., atthe rate of from two to four cents a 
bushel, and intend calling the attention of the railroa 
commissioners to the matter. (hi 


Hon. H. L. Gordon and Dr. A. H. Hedderly, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., contemplate building a 1,000,000-bushel 
elevator in that city on land owned by Dr. Hedderly, 
between the Minneapolis & St. Louis tracks. It will 
cost about $150,000. 


The Winona Elevator Company commenced opera- 
tions on their new elevator at Winona, Minn., Noy. 1. 
The dimensions of the building are 120x80 feet; height, 
110 feet; depth of bins, 48 feet. Its capacity is 300,000 
bushels. and its cost was $100,000. 


The Winona (Miun.) Elevator Company has been in- 
corporated by H. J. O’Neill, W. M. Shepard, John D. 
Jones, of Winona, and Albert Harrington, F. C. Van 
Dusen, of Rochester, with H. J. O’Neill as_ president; 
Albert Harrington, vice-president, and W. M. Shepard, 
secretary and treasurer. 


The Illinois River Elevator, at Chicago, Ill., which 
was built two years before the great fire, has been pur- 
chased by Messrs. Norton & Co. and Edmund Norton. 
It was formerly used for the reception of corn from the 
canal, but for the last two years it has been occupied by 
wheat. The capacity is 175,000 bushels. 


Before the civil war cotton was the most important 
agricultural product of this country. But within the 
last few years it has been outgrown by wheat, and still 
more so by corn. Last year the value of our cotton crop 
was about $225,000,000, while the wheat crop was valued 
at $330,000,000, and that of the corn crop at $640,000,000. 


A large grain elevator of 200,000 bushels’ capacity is 
being built in Fort Worth, Tex. The wheat production 
of the territory tributary to that place being from 1,500,- 
000 to 2,000,000 bushels, the want of an elevator for 
handling this immense crop has been felt most keenly 
by the business men of Fort Worth as well es by the 
farmers. 


Henry L. Bacon, who swindled farmers of Eastern 
Ohio and Western Pennsylvania on Bohemian oats, 
pleaded guilty to the charge of forgery at Akron, Ohio, 
Oct. 30, and was sentenced to seven years in the peniten- 
tiary. About two months ago he sold $1,000 worth of 
notes, to which the signatures of various farmers had 
been forged. 


Mr. Geo. McMahon, who is in charge of the elevator 
at St. Cloud, Minn., says that he has not received yet No. 
1 hard wheat from the last crop, it being nearly all No. 
1 Northern. . The receipts, however, from the vicinity 
of St. Cloud have thus far been small, only from 300 to 


500 bushels a day, as the farmers are holding their grain © 


for better prices. 


Scott county (Minn.) Argus: The only way to fight 


the millers’ monopoly at present is for the farmers and _ 


the merchants and business men of every town in the 
whole Northwest to organize a co-operative wheat-buying 
association. They can then get for their wheat what it 
is worth in the world’s market, and they cannot get it 
otherwise. We suggest that a representative meeting of 
Northwestern merchants be called to meet at an early 
date at some convenient place, for the purpose of’ dis- 
cussing the feasibility of some such united action, 
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The electric light is being put into the Union Elevator 
at St. Louis. 

Bartholomae & Roesing are building a $12,000 brick 
elevator at Chicago, Ill. 

The Bismarck, Dak., elevator has been leased by the 
Mandan, Dak., Roller Mill Co. 

A brewery, with a storage capacity of 25,000 barrels, 
is being built at Bloomer, Wis. 


Daylor & Ennor, grain dealers, Britt, Iowa, have dis- 
solved. Thos. Daylor continues. 


Howard & Alexander succeed W. H. Howard, grain 
dealer, of Jewell Junction, Lowa. 


The Minneapolis & Northern Elevator Co. is building 
a 35,000-bushel house at Lakota, Dak. 


The (lobe-Democrat says that ‘stock of the St. Louis 
elevator is selling at improved prices. 


The receipts of wheat and flax at Ellendale, Dak., for 
the year are estimated at 600,000 bushels. 


An addition capable of holding 150,000 bushels is being 
built to the Merchants’ Elevator at St. Louis. 


Hot air pipes have been placed in Elevator “F,”’ at 
Duluth, to prevent damage to the grain, arising from the 
fact that the elevator had been rapidly built from green 
lumber. 

Operators of elevator lines in the northern sections of 
Minnesota and Dakota report increasing receipts; in 
more southern portions they continue light. All the 
large elevator companies which can command suflicient 
capital are inclined to hold their wheat in their own 
storage instead of running it into the elevators at Minne- 
apolis, Duluth, and. other terminal points. 


The Farmers’ Alliance of Meeker Co., Minn., are 
about to build a flat warehouse at Litchfield, with a 
capacity of 10,000 bushels. This is an experiment to 
test whether farmers can not, by shipping their own 
grain, make from $10 to $20 per carload. The stock 
will be taken by many farmers insmall amounts. If it 
should prove successful other elevators will be built at 
stations in the county. 

The McLeod county (Minn.) Farmers’ Alliance have 
passed resolutions expressing the utmost confidence in 
the honesty and ability of the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commissioners, and believe that they are working for 
the best interests of the farmers. And, furthermore, that 


the laws under which the commission exists are worthy 


of a fair trial, and should be perpetuated with such 
improvements as experience may dictate. 


Chas. Kaestner & Co., Chicago, Ill, have recently 
made the following sales: A.H. Olmsted, Genoa, Il., 
one 30-horse power automatic engine and boiler com- 
plete, two 24-inch Kaestner Mills, bolting chest, three 
stands of elevators, shafting, pulleys, etc.; H. D. Mc- 
Culloch, Tallahasee, Fla., one 60-inch Kuestner Corn 
Meal Mill; J. A. Lagerstrom, Delphi, Minn., 16-inch 
mill; W. H. Taylor, Tamalea, I1l., one Western Mill 
Sheller and Cleaner. 


The following are some of the recent sales for elevator 
steam plants made by the Morse Engineering Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.: M.C. Vaughan, Belleville, Kan.; W.S. 
Broughton, Tdona, Kan.; G. C. Miller, Clifton, Kan. ; A. 
D. Shepard, Burlingame, Kan.; Armourdale Elevator 
Co., Armourdale, Kan.; E. E. Clark, Delphos, Kan. ; 
Greenleaf & Baker, Warwick, Kan.; 0; J. Martin, God: 
dard, Kan.; M. Sait, Barnes, Kan. ; A. A. Young, Green- 
leaf, Kan. ; M. Hichelberger, Belleville, Kan.; Smith & 


E Craig, Concordia, Kan.; A. C. Lee, Kansas City, Kan. 


The Dakota Pzoneer, of Aberdeen, Dak., says: ‘The 
time has been, if not ‘just at present, when Ellendale 
and Columbia were paying from 5 to 8 cents per bushel 
more for wheat than was paid for the same grade at 
Aberdeen. One of twothings exist: If Ellendale can 
pay 8 cents per bushel more than Aberdeen, the Milwau- 
kee road is discriminating against Aberdeen in freight 
rates, or the wheat buyers of Aberdeen are making a 
profit of 8 ceuts per bushel more than the Ellenade buy- 
ers. In either case Aberdeen is being wronged and the 
question arises: Who are the guilty parties?” 


The Litchfield, Minn., News Ledger says: “Ata meet- 
ing of the Farmers’ Alliance of Meeker county, held in 
this city on Saturday, Oct. 24, the farmers took a bold 
and decided step toward testing how much they are_be- 
ing wronged by those who have in the past handled their 
wheat. The scheme adopted by them is to build what 
is denominated a “flat warehouse,” capable of storing 
6,000 to 8,000 bushels of wheat, for the accommodation of 
such farmers as desire to make personal shipments of 
wheat. As we understand it, the house will be divided 
up in carload bins, and the farmer wishing to make a 
shipment secures a bin for a certain length of time-and 
then proceeds to get in his wheat. As soon as he has 
obtained his car and made his shipment the neat one 
takes the bin, and so on. The legislation obtained last 
winter and the decision made by the state warehouse 
commissioners relative to transit rates, have made such 
a mode of procedure possible, and now the farmers of 
Meeker county will have an equal chance with the hand- 
Jers of wheat and can sell his wheat on sample, wherever 
he can find a satisfactory purchaser. It will take but a 
short time, in this way, to satisfy the farmer as to 
whether he has been fairly dealt with or not. The build- 
ing is to be built by shares of stock, to be taken by the 
farmers, and the shares are fixed at. $5 each in order to 
get as many farmers interested as possible. Whenready 
for use they will find that they will have to secure the 
services of a superintendent, and from whence they pro- 
pose to derive his salary we ‘have not been informed, but 
suppose a fee will be charged for the use of the bins. If 


‘immediately preceding. 


the plan works satisfactorily at this point it is the inten- 
tion to erect similar buildings at other paces in the 
county. As soon as sufficient stock is taken the building 
will be built, and the indications are that the necessary 
amount will be easily raised.” 


SERS RSE 
(QTEMS a ABROAD] 


The government of Holland is about presenting a bill 
to Parliament to raise the import duty on corn. 


The people of Southern France use very little of the 
higher grades of white wheat and flour. ut what is 
used.is supplied by the white wheat of (Jrovence and 
Algeria. 


The Russian harvest of 1885 is above the average for 
winter wheat, but below for spring wheat. The defi- 
ciency in spring wheat is due to drouth. Rye is slightly 
above the average, The oats crop is bad. Other cereals 
are below the average. Hay and fruit are inferior. 
There is a total wheat production of 6,000,000 quarters, 
which is 20 per cent. under the average. 


The agricultural statistics of New Zealand for the year 
ending with March, 1885, show that the area under wheat 
fell off by 107,663 acres—from 377,706 acres to 270,043 
acres, as compared withthe area in 1884. Yet the yield 
is very high in New Zealand, twenty-six bushels per 
acre in 1884 and twenty-five and a quarter bushels in 
1885. Oats, on the other band, increased in area from 
262,954 to 354,794 acres, and barley from 32,907 to 39,703 
acres. 


A large part of the dullness in the export department 
of our wheat market is due to the existence of a French 
duty on imports into that country. It is pretty well un- 
derstood by the trade that France will require to take in 
a considerable quantity of wheat or flour before her next 
harvest, as her home supply this year is 20,000,000 to 
30,900,000 bushels less than that of the twelve months 
But her homecrop will proba- 
bly be well used up before a bushel of f reign wheat is 
purchased, as the price will have torise to some eighteen 
cents above that in London to permit buying from 
abroad without loss. Recent quotations indicate that 
fully half of that difference has already been conceded 
by purchasers in Paris, and it may be roughly estimated 
that the other half will have been granted within 
another three months. The French will then begin to 
buy abroad, and may be expected to do it in a hurry, as 
that is the method usually pursued by them when they 
decide to take hold. They remind one of the Texan 
who remarked to a friend: “You may carry a revolver 
for twenty years and never want it, but when you do 
want it you want it like fury.’ Previous to the imposi- 
tion of the duty they were in the habit of buying in our 
markets soon after harvest a large part of the estimated 
deficiency at home; the whole business being consum- 
mated within a few days, and often inside a few hours. 
Unless they have changed their methods the process is 
simply deferred a few months this veer, 


BARLEY ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


The amount of barley reported on hand in California, 
Oct. 10, was 1,620,500 centals, or 81,000 tons, which al- 
lows a consumption of about 200,000 centals per month 
until next harvest. Over 80,000 centals had been re- 
ceived so far from Oregon, Utah and Nevada, and it is 
estimated that about 200 000 centals more may come in 
from the same sections during the rest of the season. 
Allowing 200,000 centals for carrying over, 175,000 cen- 
tals per month will be left for consumption, even if 
there should be no further receipts from outside quar- 


ters, this being a little more than the monthly consump- 


tion of 1888. The largest consumption, 243,000 centals 
per month, was in 1884, while during the first six months 
of 1885 it amounted to 200,000 centals per month. At 
this rate there would be just about enough barley on 
hand for the state’s requirements, while at the largest 
rate, as shown above, with no outside receipts, there 
would be a shortage of over 300,000 centals. 


NORTHERN LIMIT OF CORN 
GROWTH. 


On the northeast shores of Asia corn cannot be culti- 
vated at 50° north latitude, although in the interior it 
matur:s as far north as 62°. On the eastern shores of 
America the northern limit of its growth is 50°, and on 
the western shores it reaches about 57°, while in the in- 
termediate country it is known to grow as far as 65°, 
The fact that it thrives further noyth in the interior of 
continents than on the shores is thought by M. Buysman 
to. be due not alone to the «cooling influences of the ice 
accumulations on the coast, but to depend largely on the 
greater amount of sunlight received in the dry regions 
far from the oceans. in Norway corn grows in latitude 

70°, the climate being not only warmed by close prox- 
imity to the gulf stream, but the skies being very clear 
as well. Hven in the most northern regions, where the 
shade temperature is very low, vegetation may grow in 
sheltered spots, exposed to the sun, and luxuriant scurvy 
grass has been found on Walden’ Island, beyond 80° 
north latitude.—London News 


A. C. Nash, proprietor of an elevator at Lanesboro, 
Minn, is dead. 

Fire destroyed an elevator at Derby, Ohio, Nov. 6, to- 
gether with a large quantity of grain. . 

Fred Melchert, of the firm of Melchert, Granger & Co., 
grain dealers, Davenport, Iowa, is dead. 

G. N. Walker, Sr., of the grain commission firm of G. 
N. Walker & Co., Peoria, Ill., died recently. 

Mr. Coffin, of the firm of Coffin, Magee & Co., 
and grain dealers, at Watertown, Mass., is dead. 

A two-year-old child of Rev. Mr. Sherborn was smoth- 
ered to death in an oat bin at Grundy Center, Iowa. 

A prairie fire at Odell, Dak., destroyed a granary con- 
taining 15,000 bushels of wheat, belonging to V. V 
Townley. 

James Kimler’s elevator, at Le Roy, Ll., was burned 


millers 


Oct. 24, with 3,000 bushels of oats. Loss, $7,000; insur 
ance, $3,000. 
An elevator at Mankato, Minn., containing 150,000 


bushels of flax, collapsed Nov. 6, spreading the contents 
over the ground. 

The large grain elevator at Altona, Iowa, belonging to 
James N. Porter, was destroyed by fire, with most of its 
contents, on Oct. 14. 


The elevator of the Minnesota and Dakota Elevator 
Company, at Howard Lake, Dak., has been burned, with 
18,000 bushels of wheat. 


Alden & Waters’ elevator at Pingree, Dak., was burned 
Noy. 9. The loss was fully covered by insurance. The 
origin of the fire was not ascertained. 


Ey A. Warneke’s grain elevator and warehouse at 
Odebolt, Sac County, Lowa, was destroyed by fire Nov. 5. 
The loss was $5,000; partially insured. 

A man named John Beard was recently caught in the 
shafting in a large elevator at Plaokinton, Dak. His 
clothing was nearly all torn from his body, but he es- 
caped with but slight injuries. 

The destructive fire which swept over the town of 
Brookfield, Mo, Oct. 24, caused a loss to the Goldman 
Grain Company of $10,000, insured for $6,000; also a 
loss of $6,000 to the elevator of B. J. Bettelheim; in- 
sured for $3,800. 

Emmett Kent, an extensive dealer in grain and lum- 
ber, at Clinton, Ill., has been declared insane and taken 
to the asylum at Jacksonville. Religious excitement, 
following the dedication of a new church, is assigned as 
the cause of his mental distraction. 

Frank C. Tilton, for fifteen years past a well-known 
member of the Chicago Board of Trade, in a fit of tem- 
porary mental derangement, shot himself dead, Nov. 9. 
The deceased was a brother of M. M. Tilton, also a 
Board of Trade man, and was 45 years of age. 


The Minnesota & Northern Elevator, at Georgetown, 
Mion., has been destroyed by fire. The elevator con- 
tained 19,000 bushels of wheat, a great portion of which 
was also consumed. The loss was fully covered by in- 
surance. Incendiarism was the alleged cause of the 
fire. 

The Grangers’ warehouse, containing 4,700 sacks of 
wheat, and the Durham warehouse, containing between 
3,000 and 4,000 sacks, located at Durham, Butte Co., Cal., 
were totally destroyed by fire Oct. 9. The loss on the 
grain alone was estimated at $100000, on which there 
was $44,800 insurance. No cause could be given for the 
fire. 


The grain elevator at the Great Western depot at Nor- 
wich, Ont., owned vy William Merrill, collapsed Nov. 7, 
and is a total wreck. Over 15,000 bushels of grain, be- 
longing to Ross & Scott, of Tilsonburg, Ont., was stored 
in the building. The loss is estimated at over $20,000. 
The disaster was caused by the foundation becoming 
unsound. 


Oct. 20 an inquest was held into the cause of Stephen 
Houghton’s death, who, as reported in our last issue, 
was killed by the bursting of a Toronto (Can.) ware- 
house. Two of the workmen on the wharf testified that 
after the accident they did not see any rotten timber 
about the elevator, while another said he had ie 
the building and found it rotten. 


A freight train bound for Duluth was wrecked near 
Aitkin, Minn., Oct. 15, and when one of the cars contain- 
ing wheat was sprung open, two tramps, who were steal- 
ing a ride, were found smothered inthe wheat. From 
letters fouad on them their names appeared to be John 
A. Cochrane and Louis Dust, and their pass books in- 
dicated that they had been lately at work on some farm 
in Dakota. 


WHY HE LOOKED PALE. 


“Vat makes you look so pale, Moses ?”’ 

“Dere is a goot reason vy I looks paz, Isaac.” 
“How dot vas, Moses ?” 

“Vy, I keeps me now a bucket shop, Isaac.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


FALLIBILITY OF CROP REPORTS. 


As showing the fallibility of crop reports made 
up from the returns of farmers, we quote the fol- 
lowing figures from the agricultural reports of 
the state of Illinois. In the returns sent in by 
the assessors last July, Peoria county was cred- 
ited with 39,424 acres of oats, averaging 35 
bushels per acre and yalued at 33 cents a bushel. 
The cost of production was put at $11.15 per 
acre, leaving a net profit on the crop of $15,769. 
In Stark county the acreage reported was 31,401 
acres; the average yield, 37 bushels, valued at 27 
cents each, and the cost of production was es- 
timated at $10.75 per acre, resulting in a net loss 
to the county of $23,865. Knox county, accord- 
ing to the returns, produced 53 bushels to the 
acre, valued at 22 cents a bushel. The cost of 
production was put at $10.25 per acre,a net 
profit to the county of $78,872. Marshall county 
reported 34,622 acres of oats, yielding 42 
bushels to the acre, valued at 25 cents a bushel. 
The cost of production put at $11.65, the loss to 
the county was $39,815. | Now these four coun- 
ties are SO much alike in soil and climate that it 
is hardly likely the range of yield should be 
from 53 bushels in Knox county down to 35 
bushels in Peoria, nor that the Knox county oats 
was sold at 11 cents less than that from Peoria 
county. Itis more likely that the above dis- 
crepancies are the result of a good deal of guess 
work practiced by the farmers when giving in 
their report to the assessor, instead of keeping 
accurate account of acreage, yield, market price 
and cost of growing the crop. 


TRACK WEIGHTS. 


By the action of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
after Jan. 1, 1886, track weights are not to be 
considered final and conclusive, on grain sold F. 
O. B. eastern cars in Chicago. It is to be sup- 
planted in that respect by hopper scale weights, 
which, after a year’s trial or more, have been found 
satisfactory. 

This is a move in the right direction. Grain 
men in the East have long complained of the 
track weights. Shortages have occurred amount- 
ing in some instances to as much as fifty bushels 
per car. It has not been claimed, at least gen- 
erally, that any dishonesty has been practiced; 
simply that the accepting of track weights as 
final has inflicted injustice upon both buyers 
and sellers. The whole difficulty lies in the in- 
accuracy of the system. ‘Track scales are liable 
to become defective, owing to weather influences, 
Perfect accuracy has never been claimed for the 
system; and yet it has been necessary to have 
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some weight final and conclusive for the determ- 
ining of disputes between dealers. As nothing 
else offered, the track weights were made the 
test. 

Now, however, in response to a general de- 
mand, the Board has wisely substituted the 
hopper scale weighing system as final in such 
cases. It has proved a success both at Engle- 
wood and East St. Louis, and its adoption on all 
the trunk lines would put an end to the com- 
plaints which have been so frequent. 


SHORTAGE IN CARGOES. 


ge 

The vesselmen have this season complained 
more than usual of the shortages that have oc- 
curred in grain cargoes; or, the difference be- 
tween the loading and the unloading tallies. The 
complaint is directed chiefly against Buffalo, and 
is louder and deeper than would have been the 
case had not the season been so unprofitable a 
one for the vessel owners of the lakes. As it is, 
shortages have been found at Buffalo which have 
absorbed all the vessels’ meagre earnings to make 
good. The Marine Record has some bitter words 
on the subject, which we copy on another page. 

It is hardly possible that the shortage can be 
due to any less bulk in the grain owing to evap- 
oration. _The reverse would be true if anything. 
With the utmost jealous care on the part of the 
elevator and vessel men at Duluth, Milwaukee 
and other places, shortages of from 50 to nearly 
800 bushels have occurred frequently, when the 
cargo came to be discharged at Buffalo. Such 
shortages cannot be rationally accounted for on 
any ground except that of gross carelessness on 
the part of either those weighing out or weighing 
in the grain. It would be strange if Buffalo 
weights were always right; yet that is substan- 
tially the claim made by the Buffalo elevator 
men. The vessel men and shipping men are en- 
deavoring to solve the mystery. 


THE HENNEPIN CANAL. 


A great many oppose the Hennepin Canal as a 
National enterprise from selfish grounds; some 
from their political views, which are opposed to 
all appropriations for internal improvements, 
whatever their aim or scope; and still others be- 
cause they do not fully understand the character 
and ultimate results of the enterprise. 

With the first named class we wish no contro- 
versy; indeed, all controversy is precluded, as 
their supposed interests impel them to opposition. 
We may remark, however, that opposition bred 
from such motives is almost ever futile, because 
it is short-sighted. Yet a large share of the de- 
traction which the Hennepin Canal has met with 
has come from those who, for years, have been 
endeavoring to divert the grain trade down the 
Mississippi to New Orleans, in vain. The pro- 
moters of the Hennepin Canal have never refused 
to withhold the public purse from the costly at- 
tempts in this direction. 

Opponents who belong in the second class are 
honest in their sentiments, and no amount of 
argument can influence them. It is one of those 
radical differences of political belief which is in 
the gray matter of the brain, and which argument 
cannot overcome. 

The third class, we presume, is by far the larg- 
est. Many believe that as the proposed canal is 
wholly in the state of Illinois this state should 
build it. A correspondent expresses this view in 
another part of this paper. The objection is 
wholly technical. While the route of the canal 
does lie entirely within the borders of this state, 
the benefits to be derived are quite as great to 
Iowa and the country west and northwest, as 
would be reaped by Illinois. It is a National 
enterprise, because it would complete the chain 
of water communication between the Mississippi 
and the Atlantic. It is a curious whim which 
improves by government aid harbors and rivers 
(many of them preordained to be forever useless) 
and draws’the line ata canal. But the Hennepin 
will be dug. If it is not, there will be an end to 


the granting of public money for rivers and har- 
bors. 


DISCRIMINATING AGAINST TOWNS. 


Several towns in the Northwest, particularly 
Glencoe, Minn., claim that the Millers’ Associa- 
tion has used all its vast power to “boycott” 
thetown. The alleged cause is that the Minne- 
apolis millers were determined to freeze out the 
local buyers, who were paying prices that in- 
sured business to the town. Accordingly the 
association raised the price of wheat at points 
near Glencoe to such a figure that the 


wheat that would naturally go to Glencoe went — 


to these other points. The Millers’ Associ- 
ation tells another story; but that is not essential 
to the main question, which is, what remedy is 
there if the Millers’ Association or an elevator 
company chooses to pay more for wheat at one 
point than at another? 

We confess we see none. It would be impos- 
sible to legislate against such a discrimination, as 
an act framed to prevent it would either be de- 
clared unconstitutional or else be so loose that a 
lawyer would have no difficulty in driving his 
legal team tandem through it. The railroads 
can easily be estopped from discriminating 
against a town, but how an institution like the 
Millers’ Association can be prevented from doing 
so if it sees fit, we fail, to see. It opens upa 
curious phase of the monopoly question. 


A DAKOTA PHILOSOPHER. 


A. W. Edwards, the guide, philosopher and 
friend and adviser—extraordinary of the Dakota 
granger, submits some advice in the Fargo Argus 
to his farmer friends: 

Last year farmers delivered their crop to the elevators 
and held wheat tickets waiting for an advance. The 
elevators shipped the “hard wheat” tothe millers; they 
mixed it with their “soft” purchases, and sold the pro- 
duction, which was consumed by the world at large, 
while the farmer was nursing “his ticket,’ fondly antici- 
pating the advance—which never came. The result was 
the farmer furnished the wheat to the elevator, paying 
interest on “his advance,” while the miller manufact- 
ured the graia into flour and got his money—and the 
farmer still unpaid. The flour supply being equal to 
the demand, wheat went down, and then came the har- 
vest of the elevators—buying up their own paper at such 
figures as they put upon it themselves. Itlooks like the 
scheme was sufficiently transparent to see through. So 
long as farmers do this, so long will they be kept poor. 
If wheat must go to the elevator, sell it and get the 
money, this will at least compel the “Millers’ Associa- 
tion” to do business on their own capital, instead of 
utilizing the farmers’—while being robbed. 


Now, brother Edwards, two words. We will 
not deny what you say, although you appear to 
know a good many things that are not so. But 
you will do the farmer vastly more good by tell- 
ing him not to gamble on the price of wheat than 
by relating to him the wrongs under which he 
suffers. The trouble with most farmers is that 
they “wait for an advance,” against reason and 
against sense. Ifa farmer has his own storage 
room, it is his own lookout if his opinion of the 
future market differs from that of other people; 
but a farmer needing money is hardly in shape to 
speculate on the price of wheat. If farmers in 
Dakota are so easily gulled as Mr. Edwards 
makes out, we cannot wonder that others take 
advantage of them. 


THoueH some of the more irreconcilable 
granger papers of Minnesota claim that the grain 
and warehouse law is a failure, and that the rail- 
roads and Millers’ Association control the com- 
mission, the general view is that the law has ful- 
filled its first and greatest purpose, the possibility 
of an open market. 


Tur suit of Berkowitz against J. T. Lester & 
Co., of this city, to recover $900,000 statutory 
penalty for losses on the Board of Trade, incurred 
by Edwin Partridge, was dismissed in the Supe- 
rior Court on the ground that the suit was of a 
quasi criminal nature, and the Superior Court had 
no jurisdiction in such cases. 
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E. H. Waker, statistician of the New York 
Produce Exchange, has our thanks for the An- 
nual Statistical Report of the Exchange for 18°4. 


Mr. A. B. Cotron, of the Frost Manufactur- 
ing Co., Galesburg, Ill, has returned from Lin- 
coln, Neb., well satisfied with che results of the 
season’s business. 


Out of nearly a thousand cars of wheat inspect- 
ed here one week, 812 were below No. 2. The 
mixers are having hard lines. They cannot im- 
prove the No. 3 and have to grade up No. 4. 


Hon. G. S. Barnss, the Fargo head of the Da- 
kota elevator system, has returned from the 
Pacific cast, and shipped home a pair of elks for 
his fine park, which he is stocking with deer, 
buffalo and other animals. 


Tur Marine Record announces that a govern- 
ment vessel is removing buoys. We trust that 
this vessel will find its way to a certain block on 
the West Side where we live and where there are 
a dozen boys that need removing. 


Tue total value of the breadstuffs exported 
from the United States during October, 1885, was 
$10,225,347, against $11,772,506 in October, 1884; 
for the ten months ended Oct. 31, 1885, it was 
$112,569,595, and for the same period of 1884, 
$122,469,039. 


R. M. McGrats & Son, LaFayette, Ind., call 
attention of grain men to their Champion of the 
World Warehouse Sheller, which is specially 
useful on tough corn, whieh will form a large 
proportion of the present crop and will try the 
souls of warehousemen. 


It is a curious fact that of all great cities Chi- 
cago is the only one where the elevators are 
owned by private individuals, stock companies 
being the rule elsewhere. This is suggested by 
the recent change of the co- partnership control- 
ling the Wabash Elevator i in this city to a stock 
company. 


Tuose who want ashuck sheller, a very nec- 
essary article in some regions, particularly 1 in the 
Southwest, should consult the card in this issue 
of Kingsland & Ferguson Mfe. Co., 1521 North 
Eleventh street, St. Louis. The ahol ler made by 
this firm can be used to shell corn either with or 
without the husk. 


A PROMINENT Board of Trade man has, been 
carrying his hand in a sling, the result of one of 
those “rushes” in the wheat pit which often occur 
on the Chicago Board. The casualties in the 
wheat pit, of which there are not a few, certainly 
belong to the preven class, if the young men 
there would only try to act like young gentle- 
men. 


Tue Appleton Warehouse Company, of Apple- 
ton, Swift county, Minn., recently applied to the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad for per- 
mission to erect on their right of way a grain 
warehouse, but was flatly refused the permission. 
The application was made under Section 15 of the 
new grain and warehouse law which provides that 
“Every railroad company or corporation, organ- 
ized under the laws of this state or doing busi- 
ness therein, shall, upon application, permit any 
person, company or corporation to construct, 
‘maintain and operate any elevator or warehouse 
at any of its regular way stations, vo be used for 
the purpose of receiving, storing and handling 
grain, etc.” The railway company say that the 
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land in question is their exclusive property, and, 


therefore, have a right to decide who shall occupy 


it and who shall not.. The railroad commission- 
ers, however, think differently, and intend bring- 
ing suit against the company at once, to make 
this a test case. 


/ THe Chicago Board of Trade is determined, if 
possible, to prevent the smuggling of wheat 
through to the East by which the grain trade is 
diverted from Chicago at outlying stations, with- 
out entering the city. The Eastern trunk lines 
are interested in it, as the diversion of this grain 
permits an easy and safe way of cutting rates 
without fear of discovery. 


A mopeEL of brevity and directness is the fol- 
lowing from Mr. C. J. Furer, of Fairfield, Neb.: 
“We have occasionally received the AMERICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN Trapx, and like its ap- 
peara.ce very much. Inclosed find postal note 
for $1 that you may forward same to me regular- 
ly.” Those who receive sample copies of this 
issue should copy the above, sign the name, in- 
close the postal note, and address to us. It will 
afford practice in model letter-writing. 


ATTENTION is directed to the card of Morse 
Eugineering Co., 1306 Union avenue, Kansas 
City. This concern is the Western representative 
of the Atlas Engine Works, and does an en- 
gineering business, furnishing complete power 
plants. The company carries in stock a large 
line of steam engines, boilers, steam pumps, in- 
jectors, heaters and engineers’ supplies; and 
their engines are well known all over the West- 
ern-country. B 


Tue Minneapolis millers have requested the 
railroads to reduce the grain rate from St. Paul 
and Minneapolis to Chicago, which was made 175 
cents Noy. 1, to 15 cents. This the managers of 
the-tratisit roads refused to do, claiming that it is 
customary tomake an advance at this season of 
the year, and that the increase in expenses war- 
ranted it. Last winter the rate was the same; 
but in former years it was never below 20 cents, 
and not so very long ago even 35 cents per 100 
pounds. 


Tue Wiiiams & Orton Mre. Oo., of Sterling, 
Ill., can supply grain men and others with any- 
thing desired in the line of general machinery. 
They make a fine line of portable milis, adapted 
for every use; and which have enjoyed a high de- 
gree of popularity with millers and grain men, 
The company is the pioneer of wire-rope trans- 
mission in this country, an idea which has saved 
a mint of money to the users. Those who are 
interested in the matter should write them for 
their treatise on this subject. 


Xraz St. Louis elevator men have agreed on 
penalties for the violation of the storage rates 
and rules set down some time ago. Fach ele- 
vator manager is put under a forfeiture bond of 
$500 not to break the rules, and besides the ele- 
vator shall pay $20 per car or four cents per 
bushel for any infraction of the rules and rates 
agreed upon. These are 1} cents on wheat, 14 
cents on corn, with a rebate of I$ cents to all re- 
ceivers, and a ~ cent transfer rate; 14 cents on 
oats, with a # cent rebate to all receivers. 


Cuicago and New York grain dealers who have 
been selling short all the corn they could place, 
anticipating an early rush of corn from this year’s 
crop upon the trade, have been sorely disap- 
pointed. The mild, moist weather which has 
been prevailing since the corn ceased to grow 
was very unfavorable for curing the crop. The 
result is that itis not ready yet to pass grade, 
and not even dry enough to bear transportation 
over long distances. On the other hand, all the 
old crop is pretty nearly used up, and there is an 
unusual scarcity of corn inthe market. The short 
sellers find themselves at the mercy of those who 
bought what the sellers did not own or control, 
and have to buy it in at big losses, amounting in 


some cases to seven cents per bushel. In New 
York the scantiness of supply is even greater 
than in Chicago, and it is said that the sales made 
there for shipment this month exceed by far the 
quantity that can be obtained by the sellers. 
Even if the fair winter weather which has set in 
continues, it is not probable that new corn will 
be merchantable within the next six weeks, and 
many contracts will have to be settled by pay- 
ment of a difference from the seller to the buyer. 
The prospects, therefore,are that old corn will 
command a good price for a few weeks hence, 
and parties who have any on hand will find it to 
their advantage to forward it to the market with- 
out delay. 


Iv is said that several new elevators are to be 
built at Buffalo. The only thing in the way is 
said to be the fear that the Legislature may fix 
the elevator rates very low. The New York 
Legislature had better go to work and fix the 
rates at a reasonable figure, without depending on 
new and independent elevators to lower them by 
competition. Hxperience has proved that the 
combination at Buffalo is strong enough to crush 
out competition. Possibly the rumor of the new 
houses was started by the owners of the old ones. 


Dr. Cuaries PickNnery has raised an alarming 
suggestion as to what may be the physical effect 
of the Panama Canal when completed. The 
rotary motion of the earth having a tendency to 
pile up the water near the equator, and the 
Pacific Ocean being five times as large as the At- 
lantic, the water on the Pacific side is lifted 
twenty-eight feet higher than it is on the Atlantic 
side. The Canal then would form a convenient 
outlet to the enormous bulk of water piled up on 
the Pacific side. Rushing with terrific force into 
the Atlantic, it is not improbable that the min- 
gling of the two oceans would change the current 
of the gulf stream; and as the temperature of the 
Pacific Ocean is ‘about 20 degrees lower than on 
the other side, there would probably be a consid- 
erable decrease of temperature in the Southern 
states, the consequences of which, to the cotton 
and rice industry, are quite incalculable. 


Farm and Garden takes the railroads to task 
for the freight rate discriminations they exercise 
in favor of certain pointsin the country. Thus 
Rochester, N. Y.,a few years ago was a great 
milling center. Changes in freight rates by rail 
made it possible to send flour from St. Paul, 
Minn., to New York as cheaply as from Rochester; 
and as flour was carried from St. Paul to 
Rochester at rates so low that it could be bought 
for less than wheat, the mills at Rochester had to 
shut down, and their owners were ruined. The 
unavoidable losses, says Purim and Garden, that 
occur from such cutting of rates on through lines 
must be made up by the increase of local rates 
where there is no competition. The farmer as a 
rule is the sufferer in the case of grain freight 
rates, the local rates for a very short carriage to 
a competitive point being as high or even higher 
than for a tenfold distance on a through line. 


A DECISION important to Board of Trade men 
has just been given at Chicage in a suit brought 
by West, Andress & Co. against the Hide and 
Leather National Bank, to recover grain or its 
value. The plaintiffs aad 5,000 bushels of cash 
corn to G. B. Dickinson, on the Board of Trade. 
Not having on hand warehouse receipts for this 
amount at the time Dickinson called for it, West, 
Andress & Co. delivered to him a receipt for 
3,699 bushels, and received a check for it on the 
Hide and Leather National Bank. Another re- 
ceipt for about 1,500 bushels was then sent over, 
and a check for the amount due given. Both 
checks next day were thrown out of the clearing 
house for lack of funds. Dickinson, it appeated, 
on the day the receipts were bought, drew a 
memorandum draft on New York for some $2,300, 
and pinned the warehouse receipts thereto. At 
that time his account with the Hide and Leather 
Bank was overdrawn. The plaintiffs claimed that 
it was the universal custom to pay for grain at the 
time of delivery by checks on the buyer’s bank, 
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and to keep such checks in the bank of the seller, 
next day to go to the clearing house in due course 
of business. Dickinson having but one bank 
account, that with the Hide and Leather Bank, 
the latter was bound to know that the grain it 
took that evening was paid for by checks on the 
bank, which could not be presented until the 
next day at the clearing house. Under these cir- 
cumstances the bank had no better title than 


Dickinson, who had no title until the grain was 


paid for. The verdict was $2,306 for plaintiff, 
the full amount of their claim, with interest from 
the date of the sale, 


Av the St. Paul River and Harbor Convention 
an interesting fact was pointed out by Mr. C. 8. 
Chase, showing what a single county of a new 
state does in the line of agricultural production 
when compared with Hastern states. From the 
reports of the Agricultural Department at Wash - 
ington it appears that the total production of corn 
of the states of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, in 


Massachusetts, 
1883 amounted to 8,412,000 bushels; whereas 
) 


Otoe county, Neb., produced 8,252,855 bushels in 
1884; in other words, a single county in a new 
state, of the average size of other counties in the 
state, is capable of producing as much corn as all 
the New Hngland states taken together, Another 
interesting fact is that Nebraska raised more corn 
in 1884, viz., 188,091,915 bushels, than New En- 
oland, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Del- 
aware, Maryland, Virginia, California, and Minne- 
sota taken together raised in 1883, the combined 
productions of these states being only 135,574,100 


bushels. 
MUSTY GRAIN. 


There is undoubtedly greater complaint of injury to 
erain after it is secured inthe barn or stack now than 
formerly, It is a fair presumption that our changed 
methods of harvesting have considerable to do with it, 
One of the effects of labor-saving harvesting machinery 
is to enable farmers to grow much larger amounts of 
vrain, and itis only in large bulk that grain is liable to 
injury from heating, which is the cause of mustiness, 

While the slower methods of harvesting exposes crops 
to damage from prolonged rains, it was less liable to in- 
jure them after the crops had been housed. ‘The self- 
binding harvesting machines bind the grain in tight 
bundles as rapidly as cut. Where grass or weeds 
abound in grain it requires several days to dry the 
bundles, and even then there will be too much dampness 
in the centre. This is the reason why grain sweats, as 
it is called, more violently than it used to do. If the 
outside of the bundle has been well dried, the straw will 
absorb superfluous moisture from the centre without 
material injury. But such grain cannot be threshed, ex- 
cept without much extra labor, until the sweating proc- 
completed. If threshed before sweating has 
begun, the grain will need careful handling, to be spread 
thinly and frequently turned, or it will be somewhat in- 
jured, 

A much larger proportion of grain has been over- 
heated either before or after threshing than is commonly 
supposed, It may not be absolutely musty so as to in- 
jure its sale, but when sown some will entirely fail to 
grow, and other portions will make a feeble start, show- 
ing how the vitality of the germ has been impaired. The 
greater difference in quantity of seed required or sown 
by various farmers indicates more the difference in seed 
than anything else. Some have good success with a 
bushel or five pecks of wheat, and a bushel and a half 
per acre of oats or barley, while others think they need 
twice as much as this per acre. Unless the former are 
mistaken, it is pretty certain that considerable of the 
seed sown rots in the ground and is useful only as ma- 
nure. When grain was harvested more slowly smaller 
quantities of seed were sown per ucre, and there was less 
complaint of insufficient stand, 

Where grain is stacked the danger from too much 
dampness is increased. It is very rare to thresh from a 
stack without having considerable grain wet from recent 
rains. Unless this is kept by itself it may cause injury 
to the whole. The stained or damp grain is nearly as 
good for feeding, and it should be saved for that purpose. 
The threshing itself is commonly hurried more than is 
good for the grain. In the mow the straw continues to 
aid in the proper development of the grain, at least to the 
extent of separating it. The chaff in the head sur- 
rounding the berry is dry, and there is less danger of 
the grain spoiling than when separated and put in bulk. 
One of the grains most liable to mustiness is barley, and 
the fact that malsters do not wish to purchase barley un- 
til cool weather in the fall is very suggestive. If they 
make an offer during hot weather it will be at a so low 
a price as to warrant them in taking some risk of entire 
loss. 

When grain has been threshed very early it should be 
carefully watched, spread as thinly as possible and 
turned at least every other day. Very often at threshing 
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the temperature isso warm that barley will germinate 
in forty-eight hours. If there is the slightest degree of 
outside moisture in a heap of this grain, it is almost cer- 
tain to spoil when placed in heaps three or four fee 

deep. When the grain has once sweat in the mow the 
danger is less, but all grain newly threshed should be 
watched while warm weather continues. 


ELEVATOR SHORTAGE. 


On another page of this issue will be found a strong 
and interesting statement by the tally man of Duluth 
Blevator “1,” regarding shortage, which has been called 
forth by recent articles in the Marine Record in relation 
to shortage in grain cargoes. The article referred to is 
by Mr. V. D. Nickerson, a former Clevelander, whose 
veracity and earnestness can be vouched for by any One 
of his acquaintances. His letter is well supported by 
certificates from all the officials of the elevator system of 
Duluth, officially signed. While we believe that this is 
the right way to get at and eradicate this evil of shortage, 
we are not proper to take this exhibit as final, but 
desire that Buffalo elevators present their side of the 
case, and it now devolves upon them to make a showing, 
especially when it is considered that wherever lake 
boats are loaded with grain, at Duluth, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, Port Huron, Detroit, Toledo, the charge comes back 
that Buffalo elevators weign them out short. It is true 
some of the Duluth elevators are new and probably not 
working with that exactness that is required in order to 
insure correctness, and it is also true that oftentimes 
damaged grain is charged up to shortage, but neither of 
these reasons will apply universally, so that it will be 
understood by all interested that there is a hole in the 
skimmer somewhere, It is known that the Buffalo sys. 
tem of elevators is run by a corporation whose one 4) 
is to amass wealth, the Jesuitical adage being applied 
that “the end justifies the means.’ On the other hand, 
it has been the custom of the Duluth elevator people to 
send a boat to two or three elevators to secure her cargo, 
thus making it almost impossible to locate a shortage at 
that end, even if the Buffalo people be ever so honest 
and careful in weighing out, so that between the two the 
vessel is quite sure to be fleeced, without any resource 
or appeal. We have suceeeded in securing, with much 
difficulty, the following exhibit of the cargoes of the 
Wilson Transit line, which, perhaps, carries more grain 
between Duluth and Buffalo than any other one line on 
the lakes: 


|The table shows a shortage of 810 bushels and over- 
runs of 812 bushels. ] 


In presenting this table we leave those interested to 
draw their own inference. We will direct attention, 
however, to the facf that but one cargo in the twenty-two 
items specified in the bills of lading tallied, when deliv- 
ered at Buffalo, either being more or less than called for 
by the bill, and the amount charged to damage being 
very light when compared -with the quantity carried. 
The fact that oftentimes there is more grain than the 
bill of lading calls for does not assure us that the eleva- 
tors are working right or that the tally men use that care 
and exactness in tallying weight that should obtain any 
more than it does when the cargo weighs out short, and 
but supports the view, many times urged in the columns 
of the Record, that we must have a_ bill of lading that 
will cover this evil. The fact that there is one cargo in 
the table given above, the pounds and bushels of which 
correspond at each end of the route, shows that perfec- 
tion can be attained by tally men, and therefore there is 
no reason why it should not be done, That exception 
also shows that there could be no valid objection to the 
adoption of a uniform bill of lading for grain cargoes, 
and we trust soon to be able to record it as an accom- 
plished fact.—Marine Record, 


FREEZING OUT THE INDEPEND- 
ENTS. 


The Glencoe, Minn., Register makes a strong protest 
against the boycotting system which Glencoe grain 
buyers have of late been exposed to through the action 
taken by the Minneapolis Millers’ Association. Nearly 
all last season, it is claimed, Glencoe buyers were labor- 
ing under this disadvantage, that, being governed by 
Minneapolis prices, they could not afford paying as high 
orices as were paid, for instance, in Plato and Norwood, 

aturally a great deal of trade went to these and other 
points that otherwise would havecome to Glencoe. Now, 
during last season several new buyers entered the field, 
among them Buchanan & Sievers and Preiss & Son, and 
all dealers started in as before, intending to be governed 
by Minneapolis prices as far as possible. But at once a 
difficulty arose when the pure Scotch Fife shipped from 
Glencoe was graded in Minneapolis No. 1 Northern in- 
stead of No, 1 hard, making a difference to the farmer 
of five cents less than he could get at Howard Lake and 
other points on the Manitoba ‘Road. The result was 
that all the wheat to within about four miles north of 
Glencoe went to the Manitoba line. 

The Glencoe buyers, failing to get better grading in 
Minneapolis, then resolved to cut loose from the Millers’ 
Association, to buy and sell in open market by sample, 
and to pay No. t hard prices for No. 1 Northern. No 
sooner had they done so when the association decided 
to “freeze them out’? by advancing prices at all compet- 
ing points to five cents and more above the highest 
market price, until Glencoe came down to prices that 
they might dictate, On Oct, 29 the price of No. 1 North- 
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ern in Minneapolis was eighty-five cents cash, while the 
rice fixed for Glencoe that day was seventy-one cents. 
The local buyers of that place paid seventy-five cents for 
wheat graded No, 1 Northern in Minneapolis. To 
“freeze out” these independent buyers the association 
advanced the prices thirteen cents on a bushel at Plato, 
six miles east of Glencoe, and nine cents at Sumter, six 
miles west. Alsoon the St. Louis and Manitoba roads 
prices were advanced three cents over Glencoe prices. 
The Glencoe buyers, claiming that they find no difii- 
culty in disposing at a living profit of the wheat they 
buy at from four to eight cents above the price fixed by 
the association, firmly believe that it is the determina- 
tion of the association to crush all independent buyers 
by pursuing the policy as described above. For no in- 
dependent buyer can stand against the powerful monop- 
oly fora single week, because ninety out of 100 farmers 
will not see that it is to their own interest to stand by the 
local buyer, For a paltry five cents extra they will 
aid in crushing him, regardless of consequences. For 
when the independent buyer is driven out of the field 
the association man has it all his own way in dictating 
his prices to the producer. 


THE MINNESOTA INSPECTION 
LAW. 


A prevailing impression that the new system of state 
inspection and weights in Minnesota is not giving satis- 
factory financial results, and that consequently it will 
prove a source of expense to the state, is refuted by the 
fact that during the two months the system has been in 
operation the receipts have been greatly in excess of the 
expenditures. September and October being busy 
months in the wheat trade, there may be a slacking up 
in receipts hereafter. Yet there is no ground for antici. 
pating a deficiency, the state fees being 25 cents for in- 
spection and 20 cents for weighing, per car, against 20 
cents for inspection and 20 cents for weighing under the 
former regulations, while the salaries paid are about the 
same as those paid by boards of trade and milling asso- 
ciations. There is another favorable feature about the 
new law. The state inspectors and weighers, being in 
the employ of the state, have no special reason for not 
acting impartially, while under the old system the in- 
spectors and weighers were generally employed by and 
naturally worked in the interest of the buyer, making 
the farmer pay the running expenses. 


INDIAN WHEAT COMPETITION. 


The recent further fall in the Hastern exchanges, and 
the consequent stimulus given to Indian trade, is excit- 
ing no small interest in business circles both here and in 
the United States. The advance made by India in the 
exports of her wheat is certainly most remarkable. 
Like America, she has an almost unlimited acreage, but, 
unlike America, she has cheap labor, and, in the opinion 
of some, the time may yet come when she may beat the 
United States out of our markets. The following figures 
will show to what extent the wheat shipments from 
India have increased during the last ten years: 
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1875 ..  669,889)1880 
1876 1,643, 116] 188 
1877 + -8574,106] 188% 
1878. ©. 1,002,425] 188% 
1879, ~ d88,645 1884, 


Remarkable as these statistics are, the wonderful prog- 
ress made will be better recognized when we state that 
the quantity of wheat exported from India to England 
in 1875 was only one and one-quarter million cwts., 
whereas last year it was over ten millions. 

How keen is the competition of India in the wheat 
trade with the United States and Russia will be best 
seen from the following figures; In the first eight 
months of the present year we imported altogether, in 
round figures, forty-two million ewt. of wheat, of which 
the United States supplied twenty millions, Russia seven 
and one-half millions, and India six and one-half 


millions. India, itis therefore plain, is rapidly approach- _ 


ing an equal importance with Russia as a supplier of 
wheat to this country, and she already sends about one- 
third as much as America. The opening of the Indian 
Midland Railway is expected to give a fresh develop- 
ment to the trade, for that line’ will open up a great 
wheat-growing region and much shorten the distance 
over which the grain is now conveyed. Mr- Smeaton, a 
director of the Agricultural Department in the North- 
west Provinces, estimates that the sea freight from Cal- 
cutta to London amounts to 9.69 shillings per quarter, 
and from Bombay 17.27 shillings. He calculates that 
wheat from the Northwest, exported from Calcutta, can 
be landed in England at 31.57 shillings per quarter, or if 
sent via Bombay, at 81.84 shillings per quarter. 

Another point to be considered as calculated to stimu- 
late the Indian wheat trade is a further fall in silver, 
which may take place should the Bland bill be repealed, 
and -£5,000,000 more silver per annum thrown on the 
markets of the world; atthe present range of prices, it 
may be taken that a fall of about three per cent. in the 
value of silver would be equivalent to a rise of one 
shilling per quarter in the price of wheat. Too much 
stress, however, should not be laid on this point.  Al- 
though we fully believe that the Bland bill will be re- 
pealed, itis by no means so clear that silver will de- 
preciate much more, The United States will probabl 
require some silver for coinage, as token currency, an 
nextly, silver will be in much greater demand for India 
if Indian exnorts continue to increase as they are doing 
at present—TZhe Shipping World. 
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Lake freights from Chicago to Buffalo are 314 cents 
for corn and 4 cents for wheat. 


The season’s navigation on the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal will close Nov. 20, per order of the commis 
sioners. 


A scheme is afoot in France to convert Paris into a 
‘seaport town. It is proposed to build a ship canal from 
the seacoast to the capital. 


The father of the Hennepin Canal scheme is said to be 
George H. French, of Davenport, who during the war 
advocated the construction of a waterway between the 
Mississippi and the great lakes so that naval vessels 
could operate in both, and dispense with the dangers of 
an ocean trip. . 


Work on the Erie Canal is reported progressing very 
satisfactorily since Superintendent Shanahan has as- 
sumed office, and though less than $600,000 have been 
expended during the past year, which is half the amount 
spent informer years, the condition of the canal is 
better than it has been for nine years. 


The Italian Consul at Jerusalem, in an official report, 
calculates that the projected Palestine Canal can be con- 
structed at half the cost of the Suez Canal, and main- 
tained at much less expense, besides providing a passage 
to the East of four hours less duration. It would afford 
access to new countries among the most fertile in the 
world, and traffic by means of sailing vessels between 

the Hast and the Mediterranean would be greatly in- 
creased. 


From Paris it is telegraphed that M. De Lisseps has 
applied to the French government for permission to 
issue new Panama Canal bonds to the amount of $120,- 
000,000, to defray what he describes as needed expenses 
in excess of the original estimates for the completion of 
the isthmus waterway. In his application M. De Lesseps 
states that if the French Chamber of Deputies grant his 
present request it will save $3,500,000 in interest yearly, 
as the grant will include permission to raise as much of 
the money as possible by the sale of tickets for lottery 
drawing. 

In 1883 there were shipped from Buffalo, by canal, 
42,609,204 bushels of grain, compared with 29,683,880 
bushels in the previous year. In the ratio of this en- 
hanced movement so has it lent to the lake ports the po- 
tent influence that has aided in drawing thereto the 
grain for lake shipment. A through water highway from 
the Mississippi River to the seaboard, in cheapening and 
regulating the rates of transportation for Western pro- 
duction, is of inestimable worth. Therefore should the 
Hennepin Canal be constructed. All the Northwest is 
vitally interested in it— Western Manufacturer. 


Decisive steps, itis finally announced, have been taken 
toward constructing a ship canal between Maryland and 
Delaware. It is proposed to use the Sassafras route, by 
which the canal will run from the mouth of the Sassafras 
River in Chesapeake Bay to Liston’s Point in the Dela- 
ware, a distance of seventeen miles. Five commission- 
erg have been appointed to condemn the lands along this 
waterway, thus giving reality to the scheme which has 
been agitated for more thana dozen years. It is said 
that the necessary stock has been taken by Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and New York capitalists. A New York 
firm, which has taken the contract for construction, 
states that it can be finished for $8,000,000. New York 
and Baltimore will then be nearer to each other by 225 
miles. : 


We notice from the last report of the Mississippi River 
Commission, covering its operations from Oct. 1, 1884, 
to June 30, 1885, that $2,240,000 have been expended on 
the bank revetment between Cairo and Vicksburg, and 
$2,500,000 on works for contracting the channel of the 
river where the width is excessive and navigation bad. 
The general plan includes also the closing of the outlets, 
in order to concentrate the waterway. The commission 
says, however, that the work of improvement so far done 
is of no practical benefit to navigation until it is extend- 
ed up and down the river. The estimate for 1886 is the 
same as this year, and $3,154,000 are asked for 1887. 
But, says the commission, the cost of improvement to 
the extent and in the manner contemplated will consid- 
erably exceed these estimates. 


At the meeting held by the Upper Peninsula Conven- 
tion at Ishpeming, Mich., on Oct. 14, it was resolved: 
“That the immediate improvement of the Hay Lake 
channel, St. Mary’s River, and the construction of a 
new lock, both to a depth of 21 feet, as recommended by 
Gen. Poe, of the United States Engineer Corps, are of the 
utmost importance to the commerce of the Northwest; 
that our Senators and Representatives in Congress are re- 
quested to urge special legislation to secure that result.” 
Another resolution was also adopted, urging the govern- 
ment to buy the canals of Portage Lake and the Lake 
Superior Ship Canal of the Railway and Iron Company. 
An executive committee of nine was appointed, five from 
Michigan, two from Wisconsin, and two from Minne- 
sota. Among the prominent delegates present’ were: 
Goy, Alger; the Hon. Seth Moffat, of Traverse City; ex- 


Congressman Jay Hubbell, of Houghton; Lieut.-Gov. 
Sam Fifield, of Ashland; J. A. Crozer, of Menominee; 
H. W. Seymour, of Sault Ste. Marie, and many others. 


In the way of improvement of the Mississippi River 
for navigation a new, ingenious scheme has been de- 
vised which, though not sufficiently developed to decide 
upon its ultimate feasibility, promises fair to become a 
success. Instead of*trying as heretofore to clear the 
river by endless dredging from the large amounts of 
alluvial matter deposited at various points during the 
seasons of flood, large reservoirs are constructed upon 
the head waters of the Mississippi and its tributaries to 
collect surplus water during the seasons of flood to be 
systematically released when the water falls so as to 
facilitate navigation upon the Mississippi below St. 
Paul and the reaches of the several streams below the 
dams. Only part of the proposed dams have so far been 
completed. Sometime agothe gates of the Winnibi- 
goshish dam, as well as those of the Leech Lake dam, 
were closed. During this short time the surplus water 
collected in the two reservoirs amounted to about 12,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet. After their influence on the main 
stream will have been thoroughly tested, it will become 
apparent whether or not the extension of the system is 
advisable. : 


Says Congressman Murphy: “The general prejudice 
against the canal has disappeared very much, and 
the local prejudice against the canal in St. Louis has 
also disappeared, for they are beginning to realize the 
fact that Chivago, St. Paul and St. Louis are the three 
great terminals where bulk will be broken. ‘To my mind 
St. Louis is more interested in the construction of this 
canal than any other point, including Chicago, for the 
bulk will be broken for the grain from the whole South- 
west that is shipped Eastward, and of the commerce and 
manufactured products that are shipped West. There- 
fore it pleases me to say the feeling in St. Louis for the 
construction of this canal has improved very much 
in the last few months, and if that improvement con- 
tinues I believe that they will realize the importance of 
its construction to the commerce of St. Louis and will 
cheerfully indorse it. Ihave met while in Washington 
the past few daysa number of St. Louis people who 
talked favorably of it. The advantage to St. Louis 
would be this: The canal boats and barges would enter 
the port of St. Louis, there to be filled with grain out of 
her elevators, and transported to Chicago. Those boats 
in return would bring anthracite coal, oil, glass, etc., that, 
go now over the Alton Road from Chicago to St. Louis, 
but the cost of transportation would be at least 50 per 
cent. if not 75, in many cases, lessthan to-day. Indeed, St. 
Louis would derive great advantage. Nine-tenths of the 
salt that enters St. Louis by rail comes from Chicago, and 
what is true of salt is true of oil. Coal purchased in the 
West is always purchased from June to November. Coal 
is brought from Erie and landed in Chicago for 50 to 60 
cents per ton, 1,000 miles by water, and it costs to-day to 
land that coal at any point inthe Mississippi Valley, 200 
miles west of Chicago, four times as much by rail as it 
does by water five times as far. In other words, no one 
can deny that water transportation is 50 to 75 per cent. 
cheaper. Thatis why England, Germany and other 


European nations are to.day expending hundreds of 


millions of dollars in the construction of canals and im- 

provement of waterways, giving relief to their people 

against the charges of the railways. And if it is true in 
ngland it is equally true in this country. 


THE WHEAT PEST. 


One of the suggestions made by a report of the Kansas 
Board of Agriculture, for guarding against ravages from 
the Hessian fly is that the land be pastured with sheep. 
The consequent close cropping of the wheat in Novem- 
ber and early December may cause many of the eggs, 
larvee, and flaxseed to be destroyed. 

The eggs, says this report, hatch in about four days 
after they are laid. Several of the maggots or larva 
make their way down to the sheathing base of the leaf 
and remain between the base and the leaves and stem 
near the roots, causing the stalk to swell and the plant to 
turn yellow and die. By the end of November, or from 
thirty to forty days after the wheat is sown, they assume 
the flaxseed state, and may, on removing the lower 
leaves, be found as little, brown, oval, cylindrical, smooth 
bodies, a little smaller than grains of rice. They remain 
in the wheat until warm weather; in April the larva, 
rapidly transforms into pupa within its flaxseed slkin 
the young fly emerging from its case about the end of 
April. The eggs ald by this first or spring brood of 
flies soon hatch, this brood of maggots live but a few 
weeks, the flaxseed state is soon assumed, and the autumn 
or second brood of flies appear in August. [n some 
cases there may be two autumn broods, the earlier (Au- 
gust) brood giving rise to a third set of flies in September. 
—Minnesota Farmer. 


WHY HE DON’T SUCCEED. 


“My brudder Moses nefer get rich if he vhas in der 
clothing peeseness for a tousand years.” 

“Don’t he buy goods close enough ?” 

“Dot doan make somepody rich. Der trouble mit 
Moses vhas dot he vhas too oxcited. Vhen he belief dot 
England and Russia goto war he put $300 into wheat, 
and in five days he lose eafery cent.” 

“What should he have done ?”” 

“Keep dot money in his pocket and mark his stock up 
20 per cent.”’— Wull Street News. 
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Memberships in the New York Produce Hxchange 
rose lately from $2,650 to $8,150; and it is hinted that 
some of the speculators have been boosting the market. 


The Buffalo Merchants’ Exchange have petitioned the 
owners of the Buffalo elevators “to bulls in the future all 
cargoes of Duluth wheat of the same grades,” in order 
to give them a better opportunity fora general dealing 
in options. 

Winslow Judson has been elected president of the St 
Joseph, Mo., Board of Trade. The board of directors 
constitute the following gentlemen: W. A. PP. MeDon« 
ald, Ff. L. Sommer, 1. L. Morney, A. N. Schuster, J. W. 
Walker, O. A. Shoup, HR. W. EHartwig, J. M, lrazer, 
R. T. Davis, J. C. Gregg and A. C. Dawes. There was 
an unusual interest taken in the election, cighty-flye 
votes being polled. 

The Duluth Produce Exchange held the first trading 
session Nov. 10. A fairamount of prodnce was offered 
for sale and disposed of at good prices. At a meeting: 
of the directors last night it was voted to increase the 
membership fee to $100 when the number of members 
reached 500. Atthe same meeting enough members 
joined to increase the list to the required number, so the 
price of membership will in the future be $100. 

Says the New York Produce Machange Meporter: “MW 
is said that the grain warehouse men are now classed 
under the head of ‘pawnbrokers’ by the municipal au 
thorities. It is further rumored that they have received 
notice of atax of $500 per annum upon these grounds, 
If the payment of this is insisted on it will probably re 
sult in an increase of at least 1:16 on the pre 
mium on wheat options. ‘There is doubtless no truth in 
the rumor that the warehouse mon are having three 
gilded balls made. There is one consolation, however, 
and that is, if the ‘pawnbrokers’ keep the wheat in 


camphor it won’t get out of order so quickly, Wh, 
Uncle ?” 
A correspondent to the Pittsburgh Dispatch notices 


this peculiarity in the grain market of New York, that 
the business is generally done by young men, some ol 
them mere boys. Atthe Produce Exchange the heads 
of firms will sit in comfortable arm-chairs at one side of 
the pit while the brokers and younger paviners consult 
with them, read telegrams to them, and execute their 
orders. Only when the market is booming they deem it 
necessary to take their chance in the pit of being shoved 
about and stepped on by the youngsters, who, during 
excited times, have no more respect for a millionaire 
than they have tor a bag of flour. The young men who 
are anxious to get rich quickly are attracted to the grain 
market from the good reason that it costs them only 
$3,000 to get into the Produce Exchange, while # mem. 
bership at the Stock Exchange now costs $27,000, 


The Chicago Board of Trade is the only institution of 
its kind that can compare at all with the New York 
Stock Exchange. Yet there is a vast difference of busi 
ness capacity between the two exchanges, as is pretty 
clearly indicated by these facts. A seat on the New 
York Exchange recently sold tor $34,000, while the 
present rate for a membership on the Chicago Board is 
only $2,500. The amount of business done in shares 
and securities in New York can safely be put at $5,000, 
000,000, whereas dealing in Chicago, being limited tothe 
agricultural products of the country, can hardly exceed 
$1,000,000,000, The reason is, New York is not only the 
center of the capital of the Atlantic states, but also the 
reservoir of Western capital, and it is stated that Chicago 
speculators are making far more money in stocks ut 
New York than they ever made at home in wheat, or 
pork, 

The Boston Board of Trade was organized in 1854 by 
a number of merchants in behalf of the commerce of 
Boston and the benefit of the port. It occupied rooms 
in State street briefly, and in Chauncy street for a num 
ber of years; but after the great firein November, 1872, 
it decided to establish under ity auspices # Merchants’ 
Exchange, second to none in the country, The first 
Merchants’ Exchange was established in 1442, when the 
present building was built. Notwithstanding that this 
was well equipped and well managed, it met with indif 
ferent success, and some time before the great fire it 
gave way for the Sub-Treasury, which occupied the 
place until removed to its present quarters When the 
Board of Trade took the matter in hand its object was to 
establish an Exchange after the most approved plan and 
on 4 par with the best in the country; its ambition was 
to group all the business exchanges of the city under 
one roof, with the Merchants’ xchange as the main 
gathering place. The old building was extensively re 
modeled, and to some extent rebuilt inside. Then the 
new Merchants’ Exchange and Reading Room, as thor 
oughly equipped and ag admirably arranged as any in 
the country, was opened to subscribers on Oct, 1, 187%, 
Admittance to the Merchants’ Exchange and its privi 
leges was given only to subseribers. These numbered 
in 1878 about 1,100, a falling off of nearly 500 since the 
establishment of the rooms, and the number has since 
diminished still more. Now it looks as if the career of 
this once prosperous Board is over. 
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THE WEDDING GIFT. 


The wedding guests had departed and the happy 
couple were making ready to go to the depot, when the 
newly-made father-in-law approached the newly-made 
son and said: 

“Julius, I didn’t place a check for $20,000 under 
Hattie’s plate, as is often done.” 

“No, sir; you didn’t.” 

“Instead of that, Julius, I credited the amount to you 
ona deal in wheat. It?s so much margin put up by you, 
you see!” 

“Yes, sir. Incase you call for more margins and I 
can’t put up, you’ ll—yowl—” 

“Qlose you out, of course, Julius. Good-bye, and 
may the Lord bless both my dear children.” 


THE COUNT WALTZ. 


‘My dear,” she said, as he finally laid down his news- 
paper, “how ‘aid your last deal in wheat come out?” 
“Lost about $20,000,” he growled. 

‘Why, you said you were sure of making $50,000.” 

“So I was, but I didn’t.” 

“That’s a downright shame! You know that Nellie is 
to marry the Count Italiani, and that he wants $50,000 
for his title.” 

“Can’t help that.” 

“Well, it’s awful mean. Nellie is waiting for her 
Count and the Count is waiting for his money, and here 

you drop $20,000 as if your daughter’ s happiness was the 
last thing to be thought of. I don’t believe you have a 
father’s heart in you.” 


HOW HE MADE IT ON WHEAT. 


Saw aman yesterday who has made $10,000 this fall 
in wheat. 

Saw another man about ten feet behind him who told 
me how he made it. 

His wife inherited $10,000 in cash. She wanted to 
double or lose it. Husband was perfectly willing. She 
gave it to him to invest in wheat and she lost it. Instead 
of investing a dollar he placed the whole in bank, and 
has the certificate of deposit in his wallet to-day. Specu- 
lative wives are now firm and in good demand. 


NO SMALL EARS. 


Down at Peabody, a few days since, while Prof. Wor- 
rall was building the monument forty feet high, covered 
with ears of corn, an amusing incident occurred. It 
was decided, for effect, to put the smallest ears of corn 
nearest the top of the monument. When the artist 
called for the small ears~ he was told that he had been 
furnished with the smallest to be had. ‘It is too bad,’ 
remarked a wit, “that we have not time to send to IIli- 
nois for small corn.”—Howard Democrat. 


HE ONLY SORTER DRAGGED 
ALONG. 


“T dare say you suffered much in your section from 
the failure of the corn crop last year,” said a Kentuckian 
to a man from West Virginia. 

“Stranger, we did. I had to get along myself for 
nearly three weeks on a single pint of whisky.” 

“Merciful heavens! And yet you lived.” 


“Well, no; not exactly. I jest sorter dragged along.’ 


WALL STREET ANIMALS. 


“Were you a bull or a bear?” asked an acquaintance 


of a speculator. 
“Neither,” he replied, “I was an ass.” 


Special Notices. 


The Chicago Seale Co. sell Scales of all kinds, 
also Portable Forges and Blacksmiths’ Tools of all de- 
scriptions at about one-half usual prices- Buyers will 
save money by sending for their price list. 


TO ELEVATOR AND MILL MEN. 

A young man would like a situation in elevator or 
feed mill. Have had ten years’ experience in the ele- 
vator and grain business and produce commission. 
Good references furnished. Address 
Box 458, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


WANTED. 
To lease an elevator doing a business of from 300 to 
700 carloads per year. Best of references given. Ad- 


dress 
J. W., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 


Chicago, Il, 


SITUATION WANTED. 


By a young man of good habits. Not afraid of work. 
Experienced in the grain and stock trade and capable of 
managing same. No objection to a place with plenty of 
business. Chance to work up more an object than big 
pay. Iowa or Nebraska preferred. Address 

GRAIN AND STocK, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN TRADE, Chicago, Ill. 


Sor Sale. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 
A new Fanning Mill. For particulars address 


M., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
Chicago, Ill. 


TRADE, 


FCR SALE. 


A new steam elevator; all modern machinery. Trade 
established twelve years. Only one other elevator in the 
place. Address 

Lock Box 39, Stuart, Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 


A good elevator of 15,000 bushels’ capacity, equipped 
with good machinery. Located in the great corn belt of 
Iowa on the line of C., M. & St. P. R. R. For particu 
lars address 

J. W. Stevens, Defiance, Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 


Steam elevator. Good trade. Capacity, 10,000 bush- 
els. Now handling carload of grain per day. Will be 
sold at two-thirds value. Everything nearly new. Best 
of reasons for selling. Address 

R. HEFFELFINGER, Denison, Iowa. 


GREAT BARGAIN. 


Situated on a trunk line, in Ohio and Indiana, in good 
towns, four nearly new grain warehouses, strictly first- 
class throughout; for sale cheap. Best of reasons given 
for wishing to sell. Address 

E. E. Co., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 


A No. 5 Victor Smutter, Barnard & Leas’ manufacture; 
also one Reed’s Novelty Grain Separator, tip-top, for 
cleaning flax seed. Both machines in first-class condi- 
tion, and have been very little used. One Smith & 
Beggs Engine, 14x24 stroke, piston valve, vertical steam 
feed pump. Boiler 20 feet long, 48-inch shell, cast-iron 
front, breeching and grate bars. Stilwell & Bierce heat- 
er, 24 inches diameter. Smoke stack, guy rods, steam 
pipe, and everything complete for setting up. Engine 
in good running order. Will sell cheap for cash. Ad- 
dress 

Wn. A. WALKER, Supt. Union Elevator Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Grain Commission Cards, 
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a Bismarck, Daketa. OE 
6 Milling orders for car lots of choicest hard wheat | 2 -y 
Ps Promptly Filled. as 


DAKOTA WHEAT 


Land for sale. 


CABANISS & LUNSFORD, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


——RECEIVERS OF—— 


FLOUR, GRAIN, HAY and FEED 


NO, 21 OLD STREET, PETERSBURG, VA 
Correspondence Solicitec, 


Grain Commission Cards, 


M. J. FORBES. GEO. SPENCER 


GEO. SPENCER & CO,. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAINoCOMMISSION. 
DULUTH HARD WHEAT 


A Specialty. 


ORDERS For CARGOES SOLICITED. 
A. J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


8 SEG oe Se eS 


CRAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on Line of N, P. R. RB, 


G. B. KIRKBRIDE. 


YERXA & KIRKBRIDE, 
Grain Commission 


HARD MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 


M.W. YERXA,. 


Liberal Advances made to Shippers. 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. DULUTH, MINN. 


W. W. DAVIS, 
GRAIN COMMISSION, 


Room 24, MerropouiTan Bock, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Advances on Consignments. 


G. S. BARNES & Co., 


DULUTH, MINN, 


Shipping and Grain Commission 


ORDERS FOR CARGOES PROMPTLY FILLED. 


J. Q. ADAMS, 
G.S. BARNES, DuLura. 
Pres. N. P. Elev. Co., Late with David Dows & Co. 
Fargo. St. Paun. 


A. BRANDEIS & SON, 


Crain Dealers 
AND 


Commission Merchants 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


GOODRIDGE, FIELD & CO., 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 


NORFOLK, WA. 


Business attended to at Ne 


ort News (Eastern Terminus 
Cc. & O. 


‘ailroad). 


Abner L. Backus & Sons, 


Commission Merchants 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Special Attention given to Filling Orders for High Grades Ries 


eat. Correspondence Solicited. 
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Grain Commission Cards, 


EsTAaBLISHED 1863. 
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CHANDLER -BROWN C0.|L. EVERINGHAM & Co, 


Grain, Seeds and Provision 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO—axno—-MILWAUKEE. 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 


J. M. Sirs. J. A. Dewey. 


SMITH & DEWEY, 


Successors to OLtvER DaALRYMPLE & Co.. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 4, Williamson Block, 


DULUTH, - - - - - MINNESOTA. 
Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


CEO. E. LOWETH, 


Broker and Commission Merchant 


In Grain, Feed, Baled Hay and Straw. Consignments 
Solicited. Liberal advances on consignments. Satis- 
factory references furnished. 


Room 9, 158 Superior Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


BRANSAS CORN. 


FRENCH BROS., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Grain Commission Merchants. 


OATS. 
“SAU 


KANSAS WHEAT. 


F. B. MILLS, G: W. YATES, 


Minneapolis, Chamber of Commerce, Duluth, Opera House Block, 
Room 52. Room 13. 


MILLS & YATES, 
Grain Commission 


Buyers and Shippers 


Of all kinds of Grain, Feed and Flour. Corn and Choice Milling 
Wheats for Eastern and Southern Millers a Specialty. 


Extensive Dealers in Mill Feeds.—Millers in States 
west of Ohio having Feed to sell, requested to mail samples and 
uote prices f.0.b. carsin sacks. Consignments solicited. Cargo 


rders promptly filled. 
R. H. FERGUSON, Manager Duluth Office. 


Commission Merchants, 


200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 
CHICACO. 


Consignments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds, 
Selling by Sample a Specialty. 
The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, 
on Margins, a Specialty. 

Dealers in Grain and Provisions cannot afford to do without their 
carefully prepared and unequaled Crop Reports, which, with their 
Special Information indicating course of markets, have been veri- 
fied in numberless cases, and which are freely furnished upon 
request. 


F. W. COMMONS & CO., 
Grain Commission Merchants, 


And SH!PPERS OF MILL FEED, 
44 and 45 Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Consignments and Correspondence Solicited: 


Adjoining Chamber of Commerce. 


Warren R. BuckLey. THos. J. PURSLEY. 


BUCKLEY. PURSLEY & CO,, 


Commission Merchants 


PEORIA, ILL. 
REFERENCES: eee HAY, 


cit National Bank of EoCres Tl. oa 
Jommercial Nat’! Bank of Peoria, Til. 
And Mercantile Agencies. : SEEDS, 
("Special attention given to Selling Grain by Sample. 
BSTADBLISIIED iscse. 


C. H. GRaAvEs. W. Van Brunt 


C. H. GRAVES & Co.. 
—GRAIN—— 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Duluth, Minnesota, 


U.S. A. 
CABLE ADDRESS, - - - GRAVES, DULUTH. 


J. M. GIRVIN. J. H. GIRVIN. 


J. M. CIRVIN & SON, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Flour, Grain, Feed, Seeds, Hay, Dried Fruits, etc. 
No. 11 Spear’s Wharf, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Liberal Advances Made on Consignments. 

REFER TO J. W. GUEST, Cashier Citizens’ National Bank, Balti- 
more; WM. H. NORRIS, Cashier Western National Bank, Balti- 
more; JONES & STINCHFIELD and C. W. REQUA & CO., 
Chicago. 


TOUGH CORN. 


The indications are that the present crop of Corn will 
be tough, and hard to shell. Those who have much 
shelling to do, and want to take the Corn all off without 
breaking the grain, should procure McGrath’s Cham- 
pion of the World Warehouse Sheller, manu- 
factured by 

McGrath c& Son, 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 
THEY GIVE 


PERFECT SATISFACTION ! 


Cairo, [uu., May 1, 1885. 
Messrs. Webster & Comstock Mfg, Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Srrs:—We are using one of your HYDRO- 
STATIC LEVELS, and would not be without it for any- 
thing. It gives perfect satisfaction. My shafts were 
never in as good condition as now since using it. Have 
used it only about a year, but it has paid for ilself in 
the saving of oil. 

Yours respectfully, 
C. H. Evans, Supt. Cairo Elevator. 


Cairo, Ill. 


Fremont, Nes., May 138, 1885. 
Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
GENTLEMEN: — Your Hydrostatic Level takes the 
cake—We are using three of them. They are all you 
claim for them. Save patience, labor and money. 
Yours truly, 
SEELEY, Son & Co., Hlevator Builders. 


STRONG INDORSEMENT. 


Prxiy, I1t., Noy. 28, 1884. 
E. B. Freeman, Peoria, I1].—Dear Sir: In answer to 
yours of 22d, we would say that we are very much 
pleased with our new elevator. We consider it a model 
for convenience. Wecan handle our grain through it 
at very little cost. The machinery all works smooth to 
perfection. The dump bins hold 15,0000 bushels instead 
of 10,000, giving us 5,000 bushels more room than we ex- 
pected. We will say further that the elevator was built 
atthe estimated cost. We shall be pleased any time to 
say a good word for you, to any one you may refer to us. 

Yours truly, Smitru, Hipren & Co. 


Prorta, Iuu., March 10, 1885. 
H. B. Freeman, Peoria, Ill—Dear Sir: The plans 
which you got up for our elevators at Crescent City, II1., 
and La Hogue, Ill., were very satisfactory. The carpen- 
ters found no trouble in building by them, and since 
they have been running have proved as well arranged 
as any elevators we know of. Yours truly, 
P. B. & C. C. Mres. 


Prxin, Inu., March 10, 1885. 
LH. B. Freeman, Peoria, Il1l—Dear Sir: We write you 
this to say that you have built for us an excellent eleva- 
tor. We don’t know a thing to find fault with. We are 
more than pleased with it. You may consider us your 
friends. Yours, A. G. WALKER, Manager 
for “The Hudnuts.”’ 


L. D. RICHARDS, President. 
ARTHUR TRUESDELL, Secretary. 


H. B. NICODEMUS, Treasarer. 
CHAS. H. GODFREY, Superintendent 


Established 1840, 


Incorporated 1884, 


THE Thos, Bradford Co, 


H. P. GRAVES’ 
Boiler Purger 


Successors to 


Thos. Bradford&Co. 


Sole Manufact- 
urers of the 


Old Reliable 
und Celebrated 


) BRADFORD 
7 Portable Mills 


For Any Kind of 


Fremont Foundry and Machine Co, 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA, 


MANUFACTURE 


ENCINES and BOILERS 


OF ALL SIZES. 


Boots, Shafting, Pulleys, Gearing, Boxes and Hangers especially adapt- 
ed’ to ELEVATOR AND MILL MACHINERY. Furnished upon SMALL GRAIN. 
short notice eistoL 


General Flo r Mill and Elevator Ma- 
chinery a S;ecialty. 
Nos 25,27, 29,31 and 33 Lock St. 


Corn Shellers, Cleaners, Separators, Scales, Belting, Elevator Buckets, &c. 


We also keep on hand astock of Governors, Steam Brass Goods, Pipe and all kinds of Engine 
Fittings. g@3"Special attention given to Repairing. 


Tf you are intending to build or enlarge, send to us for estimates and prices. Correspondence Near Highland House Inclined Plane, 
maaeitod: Write for Catalogue. CINCINNATI, O. 
; Tr. M. NAGI FE, 
a ERIE, PA., 
: IR Manufacturer of 
: Portable, 
2 7 Stationar 
Slate Roofing or Siding put on Hlevators, or material fy 
furnished at Manufacturers’ prices at any railroad point and - 
in the country. Write for prices. Agricultural 


AULD & CONGER, 100 Euclid Ave., Cleveland,<Ohio. Steam Engines. 


Fov Preserving Iron and Keeping 
Boilers and Flues from Scaling. 

It will remove the scale from any Boiler, and 
by its continued use, will keep it from forming. 

It will not injure the Boiler, Valves or Cylinder, 
nor foam the water, nor injure the water for 
drinking purposes. Itis easy to use, bemg in a 
liquid form; it can be put directly into the Boiler, 
through the Safety Valve, Whistle Valve, or by 
Force Pump, or into the Tank. 

By its use, from fifteen to forty per 
cent. can be saved in tbe cost o! fuel, be- 
sides the expense of putting in new flues ever 
one or two years. 

For particulars, address 


H. P. GRAVES, 
343 Virginia Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE STEVENS <a 
PORTABLE MILLS gence * 


For CORN and-- 
FEED GRINDING 7A 


Genuine French al ! 


BUHR STONES 


PowerCornSheller 
Prices Below the Lowest 


A.W.STEVENS & SON 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
Mention this paper. 
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STANDARD 


MACHINES 


— FOR WAREHOUSES AND ELEVATORS— 


THE BARNARD & LEAS MFG, COMPANY'S 


THREE-SIEVE DUSTLESS ELEVATOR SEPARATOR. 


THREE-SIEVE DUSTLESS WAREHOUSE SEPARATOR. 


VICTOR CORN SHELLER. 


IMPROVED DOUBLE-SCREEN DUSTLESS CORN CLEANER, with SHAKE-FEED BOTTOM. 
THE ADVANCE COMBINED BRUSH AND ROD BEATER BARLEY AND GRAIN SCOURER. 


so Manufacturers of the following Standard Milling Machines: 
DUSTLESS WHEAT SEPARATOR. i 
VICTOR DOUBLE BRUSH SCOURER AND POLISHER. 


VICTOR SMUTTER. 


The Best Scourer for Barley in use. 


VICTOR LENGTHENED SCOURER, 
ADVANCE COMBINED BRUSH AND SMUT MACHINE, 


EUREKA FLOUR PACKER, with Barnard’s Improvement for Raising Platform. 


EUREKA BRAN PACKER, 


ALSO THE— - — 


LITTLE VICTOR CORN SHELLER, 


DAVERIO 3-HIGH ROLLER MILL, | tcssssicsroi’on tne Market 


NOTE TESTIMONIAL FROM A WELL KNOWN ELEVATOR FIRM: 


MESSRS. BARNARD & LEAS, 


Separator, 


MOLINE, 


u“ very easy matter, 


Yours truly, 


ILL. — GENTLEMEN: Inclosed please find draft for amount for Warehouse 
1 must say I am well pleased with the Separator, and will take pleasure in recommending it to others, for 1 am sure it can- 
not fail to give the best of satisfaction if purchasers will only follow instructions in setting it up, which is : 
1 superintended the setting up of mine, and it works splendidly. 


J. M, DAVIDSON, 


Separator. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue / 
and Price List § 


Victor Corn Sheller. 
R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, Gen’l Agent, 523 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo. 


—"o— THE BARNARD & LEAS MFG, C0., Moline, Ill, 


Advance Combined Brush and 1 Rod ae Barley Scourer 


R. L. BROWN, Gen’! Agent, Box 305, Lincoln, Neb. 


CORN CRIB, 


With Forced Ventilation; 
From 20,000 to 100,000 bushels capacity. Can be placed 
across the street, and one man can bring it to the shel- 
Jer, The snow and shelled corn all taken out before 
the ear corn goes in crib. No waste. Crib lumber costs 
2 cents per bushel, Drawings and Instructions 
reasonable. 


The Common-Sense 


Automatic Corn Sheller, 


The only Self-Adjnsting Automatic Sheller in the 
market. It possesses more advantages than any other 
known machine; takes less power to_ operate, and 
adjnste iteelf to the size of Bar Corn. Will shell more 
corn, and that too without splitting the cob. Leaves 
little or no corn on the cob: grinds and breaks less of 
the kernels, is leas liable to be broken (by hayi ing some 
hard substance 6 pass through the sheller) on account of 
the flexibility of segments and safety pins in plate— 
which are of wood and can easily be replaced. orks 
right or left as may be required. 

Six Sizes miatee Bena o for Prices. 


H. A. HAWKINS, 248 Randolph St., 


CHICACO. 


Elevator: Mill Supplies 


Leather, Cotton, oll 


BELTING 


Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Ete. 
4 @7~ Prices Close, and Quality the Best. 


THE CASE MFG. CO., Columbus, 0, 


‘THE FREEPORT MACHINE CO., - 


RELIANCE WORKS, 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Props., Milwaukee, Wis. 


—SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE— 


REYNOLDS- CORLISS ENGINE! 


This engine is especially designed for manufact- 
uring purposes, being strong, “serviceable, and of 
the best material and workmanship. Its even 
speed makes it especially desirable for flouring 
mills and elevators. 

OVER 250 OF THESE ENGINES ARE NOW IN USE, 
and references can be given. These engines haye 
developed in expert trial and every day work 
THE HIGHEST ECONOMY KNOWN IN STEAM 
ENGINEERING! 

They will save in fuel 33 to 60 per cent. over any 
= ordinary engine. 

in = We also mannfacture Reynolds’ Patent AIR 
DR ay —__—Ss PUMP and CONDENSER, which can be used with 
our make of en Hight and effect a saving of about 25 per cent. Also REYNOLDS’ PATENT FEED 
WATER HEA AND PURIFER. Send for Cata ogné and Prices to 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE OLD RELIABLE STANDARD STOVER IMPROVED 


Weare Sole Manufacturers of 
the Stover Pumping windmills 
for pumping water for 
Railroads, Villages, Snb- 
urbsn houses, lawns, dai- = 
ries, brick yards, drain- 
ing, irrigating, etc., as 
well as geare ‘windmills of all sizes 
for running grinders, shellers, saws, 
etc. Also COB GRINDERS, CORN Jf 
CULTIVATORS, HAY LOADERS, LS D 
ETC. W\7 


FREEPORT, ILL. 


CRINDING MILL. 
Suited to the wants of ranch-J 
men, with steam engines, ¥ 
horse-powere and geared wind- 
mills. We also make FRENCH 
BURR MILLS which embody 6 
new and desirable features. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


Capital, 
$200,000 000 


*Sauso.~ SINKER, DAVIS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS 
ELEVATOR AND FLOUR MILL MACHINERY. 


Five Points of Superiority found in our Engine: 


!. Absolutely copies valve. 

2. Closest economy of Fuel. 

3. Most reliable and effectual in 
its work. 

4. Simplicity of construction and 
great durability, requiring less at- 
tention by reason of few adjust- 
ments. 

5. Reasonable Price. 

PLANS AND DRAWINGS OF MILLS AND 

ELEVATORS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SINKER, DAVIS & €0., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Cheap, Durable, Handsome, Fireproof. 
Absolutely Water-tight. 

Proof against Storms, Snow and Ice. 
Can be put on by anybody. 
Adapted for all classes of Buildings. 
Send for Circulars and Price Lists, free. 


E. VAN NOORDEN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


PULLEYS, 
HANGERS. 
Ge F. Brown’s Patent Friction Clutch. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Discounts to 


“° A. &F.BROWN, 43 PARK PLACE,N.Y, 
BATES’ 


Champion Rapid Grain Dryer! 


aztso RAPID DRYERS For 


Fertilizers (Tankage), Co. tonseed, Glucose, and Brewers’ Refuse, Glue, 
Starch, Wool, Lumber, Shingles, etc. 


The Best, Most Rapid and 


[@~ UNEQUALED FOR RAPIDITY AND THOROUGHNESS 


Satisfactory Dryers extant ! 

GRAIN DRIED at rate of 1,000 bushels per hour, the automatic arrangements and low tem- 
perature insuring evenness and uniformity. The capacity, however, can be increased in proportion 
to power and space afforded. Besides drying evenly, the very dry air peculiar to this machine will re- 
moye any slight odor from sweat or heat, and put the grain in condition to grade. As the air used is 
prepared air, and has all the various degrees of low temperature necessury, there is ne Parch. 
Shrivel, Discoloration or other evidence of artificial drying. Damp Grain made as dry as 
the rules of ins ection require, or as dry even as old grain. It is beyond question the Champion 
Grain Dryer. 


BATES’ FERTILIZER DRYER 


Accomplishes three times the work accomplished by any of its competitors, with about one- 
quarter the power, saving 50 to 75 per cent. over all others in cost of operation, as well as in first 
cost. Besides Drying and Grinding, this machine delivers the material cold, ready for immediate 
shipment. All Machines absolutely Safe against fire. Compact. end occupy but abont 
14 feet square space. Information, details and estimates furnished promptiy upon application. 


J.C. BATES, 


POSTOFFICE BOX Room 73, Calumet Building, 
585. 189 La Salle St., CHICACO, ILL. 


GARRY IRON ROOFING CO., 


The Largest Manufacturers of Iron Roofing in the World. 


IRON GRE PAINT 
And Cement. ; 


152 Merwin Street, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


§= "Send for circulars and 
Price List No. 79 


Manufacturers of 
ALL KINDS OF 


JIRON ROOFING 


CRIMIPED SIDING, 


MORSE ENGINEERING GO.. 


\3906 


cc cir eR? ett: UNION AVE 
He Wreee Gry Mo. 


teat eR? 


ol- pu 
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E. B. FREEMIAN, 


ARGHITEGT AND PRACTICAL BUILDER 


Of Stationary Elevators, Floating Elevators, and 
Special Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


PEORIA, Itt. 


Wr. Ee. BENT, 


‘Architect & Grain Elevator Builder$ Contractor 


417 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Ap- 
plication. 


Correspondence Solicited, 


The above cut is a fair representation of the Rail Dump in common use on W 
we are collecting a royalty for past use, and licensing parties to conti 
also put-in new Dumps. Onur patents on Rail Dumps fully cover th 
Any one using Rail Dumps can readily decide by comparing his D 
whether he infringes or not. We also control patents that cover 
Our prices are reasonable in settlements for past infringements, and 
continue to use the Dumps. 


nue 


{> Applications for Licenses for using said patented improvements, and fo 
tlements for past infringements should be addressed to 


J. M. HARPER, Room 28, Board of Trade Building, PEORIA, ILL. 


GUARANTEED. 


“Gilbertson’s Old Method,” ) PY EDY 0 ‘EVERY SHEET : BE maar 


“Camaret” Roofing Plates.) GY GNI 0 


Many complaints from Roofers and oth and others havi ime Tea h hat 

cheaper plates were used where ““Cilbertson’s Old Method” an 
““Camaret”’ suaranteed plates were required, the makers of the 
above brands are now erecting the necessary machinery TO STAMP EVERY 
SHEET OF BOTH BRANDS WITH THE NAME OF SAME. 

We believe that in the near future all the makers of leadins bra 
of roofing plates will follow in stamping their sheets, zu in 
about a fairer competition amongst imeporte rs, dealers and roofer 
which will in the end lead to an increased trade in tin roofing, 
of our customers now claim that other roojing materials than tin are 
being’ used on act -ount of the inferior tin in the market. We keep a 
full stock of the above brands in New Yorks, in New York, Philadelphia and Chicas 


“CAMARET!” 


HE large and increasing demand for the ““Camaret’’ brand sold by us under a 
positive and definite guarantee as to material, coating and careful as- 
sortment, is sufficient evidence of the appreciation of same by the trade at large. 

Each and every box is strapped, and contains a card with the name of the party 
assorting same. : 
Machinery is now being prepared at the works to stamp each sheet with 
the name of the brand, and the coating of this popular brand has lately been 
improved by the manufacturers. We carry in stock the “Camaret”’ nd of 
Roofing Plate with and without the palm oil coating. Order a Sample Box. | 

We can furnish Patent Tin Shingles manufactured from our Guaranteed 
Brands of Roofing Plates to these ge same. 


“Gilbertson’s Old Methodsixt%:s Roofing Plates. 


We guarantee the “GILBERTSON’S OLD METHOD” (Extra Heavily-Coated) Roofing 
to be a better coated and heavier plate than ‘“M. F.” “Old Style,” or any other extra 
coated plate, and if not found so, all boxes to be held subject to our order. 


MERCHANT & Co.., 


90 Beekman St., New York. 523 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Ana Wits ob7 


GAS TNA, 
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“ta0s, PERFORATED METALS, *28to.°°| °~ssrsmseemams 


Dame Envelones and Muslin Sacks 


For sending samples «f Grain and Flour by Mail. 


For Use el MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
in All Kinds Send for Price List and Samples. 
Mills a 
T AIT; 
ou Qe RODERT ATTHISOY cri. | THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO., 


oe” Gey PERFORATED METAL COMPANY ca | 


MANUFAOTURERS OF Water Tube Steam Boilers. 


Ware- Ban ny : Machin- 7 Ho asgow. ortlan: 4 

oc MP PERFORATED SHEET METAL OF ALL KIND Bice laren eee oe ant sae, 
4 ‘iat . —> CHICAGO, ILL. <«— : if loieeal Boe 

ee ; il roa QUAKER CITY 


tefl | double Reduction Grinding Ml, 
SS 


CH'C pee 
64 8.Canal St. 


Circulars; Samples and Prices on Application. 


. . y 
The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Comp y This mill received the First Premium at the Penn- 


NEW ORLEANS, 54C delet St sylvania State Fair 1884. Send for Circular. 
74 East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. nacaronteet St 561 Mission St. 
HAVANA, 50 San Ignacio. A. W. STRAUB & CO., 
Send to nearest office for Circular. 


CINCINNATI. For Corn and Cob, Feed and Table Meal. 


3737 Filbert St., - Philadelphia, Pa, 


Flexible Grain Spout ! ‘TRIMMER GRAIN SCOURER 


FoR TRIMMIN Go OARS. TTT Dy, n SE PARATOR 
{> With this Spout you can load a car without shoveling, — Should be in SEE Elevator in the 


Land, 


CLEANS @SPOLISHES 


THE GRAIN, 


Removing all impurities without breaking or wasting. 
eet es Bes 


and it is the best Spout for general use in the market. Will 
work well in any kind of an elevator, and is designed ex 
pressly for loading where there is but little fall from bin. 


H.SANDMEYER & CO., 


19 & 121 §, Adams St., Peoria, Ill. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


Grain Spouts, Elevator Buckets 


GALVANIZED IRON CORNICES, IRON SKY-LIGHTS, 


Tin, Iron and Slate Roofing. 


BETHLEHEM, PAY 

Messrs. S. ZigenFuss & Co., Trenton, N.J.: 
| GENTLEMEN—Yours of the 4th received. In regard to 
B.T. Trimmer Grain Scouring, Rubbing, Polishing, 
Separating and Smut Machine Combined; we have 
used a great many machines, and are usin the “ ‘Trim 
mer,” and find it a splendid ‘machine, and know of 
no better Cleaner in the market. We areso 
well pleased withthe machine that we will have 
no other ; we have been using the machine over two 
years, and we recommend it as the best Grain 
Spiead and Polishing Machine we know 

Yours respectfully, 
°Teigned] D. &. A. LUKENBACH. 


—————— 


Made Especially for this Trade by 


THOMPSON & CAMPBELL 1026, 1028 & 1030 Philadelphia, Pa, 


(Successors to KREINER, CAMPBELL & CO.) 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THE SCIENTIFIC GRINDING MILL, 


Corrugated 


—THE— 


BEST MILL 


—_on— 


BEST CORN SHELLER 


IN THE WORLD! ; 
BAR TEX 


FOR GRINDING 
Ear Corn, Shelled 


Corn and all 
Small Grains. 


Grinding Plates a 
special metal hard as 
Steel. Have double 
capacity, as they 


Sharpen Themselves. 


on being reversed. 


Capac oe es ae ‘om 20) to <4 100 bushe Is pe r ae Four sizes mé Steel Shey in every Sheller, FULLY GUARANTEED. 


NATHAN ‘STEDMAN, ‘Aurora, Dearborn Co. thd ewe FO0S MANUFACTURING GO. Springhelaa 


SYKES’ IRON ROOFING CO. 


Suitable for 
ALL classes of x 
buildings, easi- 
ly put on. Un- 
surpassed. Use 
the Sykes’ Im- 
i| proved and be 
happy. 


co) 


EDCE. 


CHICAGO CAR MOVER 


Wiih it One Man can Move a Loaded Car, 
WEIGHT, including Handie, 15 Ibs. 


Gnaranteed not to break cr get out of order. Sent on 30 days’ 
trial. Send Postal for Sample, and you will use no other. 
PRICE, Single Moyers, $6 00. Per pair, $10.00. 


= Address J. H. BANNON, Manufacturer, 
Room 62, 220 S. Clark St., Chicago, Dl. 


Look no fur- 
W ther! Send for 
Q Pocket Wallet 
containing Cir- 
2 cular and Price 
List No. 46 ~ 


‘aaivonu: ce) 


NILES, OHIO. 
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ELEVATORS! — 


NION ELE V4 


COMPANY, 


—— Of this City, 


ADOPT OUR PLANS, WITH: EOPLIN OYSTER 


~==>(((OE))) = 


DRIV IN G 


—-FOR THE NEW— 


One and One-Half Million Bus. tevator 


NOW BEING CONSTRUCTED. 


We have never met with stronger Competition than in this case, nor have our Plans ever been 
subjected to a more severe inspection. The fact that such men as comprise this 
Company select our System and Plans in preference to all others, is as - 
good proof as the world can produce that we have no equal in 
this business. IT WILL PAY ALL ELEVATOR MEN 


to examine this System before ordering. 


PRAY MFG. COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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CIRCULAR GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


Barnett & Record, 


315 Hennepin Ave., 
MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINN. 


BUILDERS 


For all Territory West of the 
Mississippi, 

More than FIFTY in Successful 
Operation in the Northwest. 


(38" We Can refer Intending Builders 
to any and all of them. 


The Most STORAGE for the 
Least Money, 


AND THE 


Handiest to Operate. 


CALIFORNIA! 


DEAL’S CALIFORNIA 


Grain Cleaning vaetney |= 


We manufacture a complete line of 


Cleaners, Scourers : Brush Machines 


For Mills and Elevators. 
WARRANTED THE BEST IN AMERICA; 
The purchaser being the judge after 60 or 90 days’ trial 
We guarantee every machine to give entire sat- 


isfaction or no pay. Send for cir- 
culars; it will pay you. 


M. DEAL c OO., 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers, 


BUCYRUS, OHIO. 


FRICTION CLUTCH 


PULLEYS! 


They are Sure, Strong 
and Noiseless. 


WY You can start a load with this Clutch, at any speed, 
with ease and safety. 


Also Split Pulleys, Dead Pulleys 


And Wood Pulleys Whole, 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


TAPER SLEEVE PULLEY WORKS, 


ERIE, FPA.. 


BOOKWALTER ENGINES 


UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL, 
3 TO 10 HORSE POWER. 
OVER 3,000 IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 


Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO0., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


LENNOX MACHINE CO., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


——AND DESIGNERS rOR—— 


ELEVATORS, MILLS, ETC., 


Anywhere where a strong, serviceable, well-built outfit is needed. Also, Pilleyes Hangers, ARS 
Boxes, Gearing, and General Elevator and Mill Boppae Promptness and reasonable prices. Special 
attention given to repairing Engines, Boilers, and Machinery. Get prices of 


LENNOX MACHINE cCco., 
MAKSHALLTOWN, LOWA. 


HORSE POWERS 


———MANUFACTURED BY: 


THE PAIGE MANUFACTURING CO. 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


Used by the following Elevator Firms: 


Locke & Bunker, Minne apolis 3 Fate Sixteen | D. R. Putnam, McGregor, Iowa.............. Five 
a gill Bros., Vee a nes SEL CHtAL WWE nOaronL ’& Bro. , La ( Crosse, Wis . .. Four 

H. Peavey ; & Co. ett ..Ten , Hodges & Hyde wae “Three 
Cargill & Bagley, 133 Three | Brooks Bros., Grand Forks, D. T.. Two 
Northwestern Ele. COis Sone ey etnias 8 Fourteen 


For Prices, write the Manufacturers, or G@. W. CRANE, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ESTABLISHED 1/851. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., — 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Elevator Machinery, 


Ze Shafting,  Shellers, 
eee Pulleys, Wheat Separators, 
wl Belting, Engines, 
le Mise Scales, Conveyors, 
.| HEL Wagon Dumps, Elevator Cups. 
r= | | ‘i it 24 Sizes and Stylesof 
iil u 


PORTABLE CORN MILLS. 


a 
Elevators. Send $20.00 for a set of Drawings for ou 
#1,000 Elevator. Capacity 5,000 bushels, House 
Engine and Machinery all included. 


\1s Absolutely Secure 


WVwhen Closed 


#)| From BECOMING OPENED 


MALI We WHEN PASSING 
iiniiiil,| Through the Mails. 


Unlike other Sample Envelopes, this has its Loop or Fastening A, secured to Envelope, and is in 
no way likely to become lost, broken or bent out of shape; but is always ready for use. Itis the 
Cheapest and Most Complete Package for sending samples on the market. 


NET FPRICE LIS T.—No. 0—1 oz For Rice, Seed, Spices, 
Ete., 50c per 100, $4.00 per 1,000; No. 1—2 oz.—FKFor Coffee, Grain, Flour. Pho- 
tographs, Etec., 65¢ per 100, $5.00 per 1,000; No. 2—4 oz.—KFor Malt, Flour, 
Grain, Hominy, Ete ., 90¢ per 100, &7.50 per 1,000; No, 3—6 oz.—For Flour, 
Grain, Malt, Cloth Samples, Ktc., $1.25 per 100, $10.50 per 1,000; No. 4—8 oz. 
Grain, Malt, Cotton or Yarn Samples, $1.65 per 190, 814.00 per 1,000. TERMS, 
NET CA“H. On orders of less than $5, please send Postal Note, 1 or 2 cent stamps with order. 
Bills of $5 or more, payable in Postal or Expre-s Money Order, or New York, Chicago or Detroit Hx- 
change. We can pay no Discounts or Exchanges. 

¢rOn orders for 1,000 or more we will print card on Envelope, FREE, if copy and request is in- 
closed with order. On lots of Jess than 1,000, 75 cents extra charged if printingis desired. P. S.—PartieS 
desiring envelopes sent by mail, must send post: ge with order at the rate of 12 cents for No.0, 22 cents for No. 
1, 85¢ for No. 2, 50a for No.8 and 75e for No. 4, per 100 envelopes. Address: 


F. W. CLARK, Agent, 186 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


Cheap, Simple,)\= 


NEAT AND SECURE. 


WILL BE PAID FOR ANY 


GRAIN FAN 


of same size that can clean and 
bag as much Grain orSeed 
in one day as our 


Patent MONARCH 


Grain and Seed 


SEPARATOR 


AND 
BACCER 
OR OUR 
Improved Warehouse Mill 
with Equalizer, 


Which we offer cheap, 


Circular and Price List Mailed 1 FREE, 
NEWARK MACHINE C€O., 


Columbus, Oo, > 


Working Plans furnished for allj/sizes Grain - 


re 
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M. F. SEELEY. J, 8. SEELEY. 


E. E. HANKS. Cc. R. DELAMATYR. 


\, SEELEY, SON & CO.. 


Fremont, Neb. 


Elevator Builders. 


—tt—tt 

We build a “SEELEY” ELEVATOR 

that stands at the head of Elevators as a self- 

binder stands at the head of reapers. We fur- 
nish 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates 
Also furnish all kinds of 


VE AOL TAN, Bee ye. 


=| Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shellers, Belts and 
Buckets, Etc., Etc. 


5 & MODS 


~ ABUNDA : hal) 


NO FREEZING. 


Sameer §=©=©=©=6 INSTANT ALARM. LOW INSURANCE. 


* pond with us and save costly mistakes. 


Send foz Oamptes aiyo 
®ziced fo 


hy 


List “EE” and Special Prices for Cash. 


Manufacturer of 


BOARD OF RADE INSPECTOR, 


Flour Triers, Magnifying Glasses, 
Grain Testers, Etc. 


=] BUCYRUS, OHIO. 


Invaluable to parties handling Grain or Seed 
Guaranteed perfectly Accurate, Every Elevator 
Man should have one. Send for new Illustrated ; 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS IN 1883 AT BOSTON, AMSTERDAM AND RIGA. 


= = —Patent Automatic, Adjustable and Controllable— 


Nelf- Registering Weighing Machine 


Wheat, Malt, Grain and Seeds of all Kinds, for Grain 
Warehouses, Silos, Customs, Flour Mills, Oil 
Mills, Breweries, Malt Houses, 
Distilleries, etc, 
Ass Great Saving of Labor and Time. Awtomatic, and therefore the only reliay 
ble System of Weighing and Recording, 


— COMPETENT AGENTS WANTED. 


aA é ——F ull Prospectus from—— 


& REISERT, - HENNEF, a.d., SIEG,, - GERMANY. 


(D. T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent. 


The CHAMPIONof the WORLD. 


— Everybody is astonished to see the work 
== it does. We challenge competition, for 
general cleaning purposes. Wr CAN and 
WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- 
er, the first time through the Separator, and 
make it fit for market, and not run any wheat 
over in the oats. No other Separator can 
help running wheat over, where the suction - 
rr =e AM} or blast is depended on to make the sepa- 

ration, which we claim is not the correct prin- 

Mjciple of separation. The peculiar construc- 

tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 
the work. We can take oats out of barley 
just as well, though not quite so fast. No 

other Separator attempts to dothis. We IE 
== can also clean buckwheat, fla x, rice or any 


—> 
=== other small seeds that any other sepa- 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 


Address the Manufacturer, 


THE ANGLE SIEVE GRAIN SEPARATOR 


: 
| 


—SSSSSSSSSS MI 
ONB OF THE’ L k C T f i |i 
PATENTEES, t anar ss warro Co., ' « SHOWING ANGLE SIEVE 


GHAMPION OF THE WORLD | 


The Soft Corn of this year has again demonstrat- 
ed the superiority of the “Champion” in shelling 
tough corn without breaking the grain. 
No corn can pass through this Sheller without be- 
ing completely taken from the cob, if the machine is 
kept in reasonable repair, and run at the 
proper speed. Address 
R.M.McCGRATH & SON, 
Office and Works, 136 & 138 8, Third St. 
La Fayette, Ind. 
——-Also Manufacturers of-——— 


., McGrath’s Hornet 
= AND 
McGrath's Twin Corn 
Sheller and Cleaner. 
McGrath’s Pat. Grain 
Dump. Also Shafting 
Pulleys, Hangers and 


= —- Warehouse Machinery 
— SS —— ay ; = ————— of every description, 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


DAYTON, 


Manufacturers of 


Of Every Description, 


+ <> X <P + 


AMERICAN 
Automatic Scale Register 


—For Use in—— 


Flour Mills 


RLEVATORS, 


Ete. 


= arent TED a4 P| 
2.ep.0.108) \ 
78 Be =p. 16.1004 H MIf 
oc 8 
pen20 ee Inann.31.1885 


\O" 


EVERY SCALE 


WARRANTED, 


iu 
Se 


a 


-— Gircular. 


= ad 


ZINN & KAYSER, “sit"© New York. 
SUBSCRIBE HOR 


STREET, 


“Ole American Fleyator and Grain Grade,” 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


STILWELL’S PATENT 


[IME EXTRACTING HEATER 


AND FILTER COMBINED. 


Is the only Lime Extracting Heater that will Prevent Scale in Steam Boilers, removing all Impuri- 
ties from the water before it enters the Boiler. 


THOROUGHLY TESTED. OVER 3,000 OF THEM IN DAILY USk! 


This cut is a facsimile of the appearance of a No.5 Heater at work on ordinary Lime Water, 
when the door was removed after the Heater had been running two weeks. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE! 
A LARGE NUMBER OF MINES HAVE THEM IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 


STILWELL & BIERCE MFC. CO., 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS ma 


R.WOODMAN. 
ACTURER OF R.R.SUPPLIES. | 


ee 
9H) 
oa 
Pe 
=M 
A 


B 
Ral ie 
ee 


— RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


= aa IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
Vt PORTABLE MILLS ¢ 


THE BEST MADE! 


(ar Write for Description and Prices.,gy 


= no” ot oy 
— ELEVATOR BUCKET — 
<r ane as 
s — | \ 
Oost 
= 3= 
Loum | @ 
2 oO 
a 


Shuck Sheller 


RRR) BUS irene : 
The ONLY SHELLER i in “ie world that 
shells corn with or without shuck 
or husk on. 


We make FOUR different sizes, mounted on 
wheels or on skids. send for Circular. 


KINGSLAND & FERGUSON MFG. CO., M’irs, 
71621 North 11th St., 8t, Louis, Mo. 


a wi 


OHIO, U. BS. A. D GRAHAM Flour and Corn 


MS iiison's Pai 
Vis Wilson’s Patent). 100 per 


nt. more eo in keepin, 
oWrk MILLS and 

Circulars and ‘Testimontals sent 
ON BEKOS., Easton, Pa. 


oul- 
RM 
D MI: 


HST) RN BoSTON.MASS, | 


BADGES 


(BAGGACE Master. | 


C™ 


BS > 
> 


BAGGAGE CHECK. 


» 
P)) 


OLE 
Sot 


8 

‘ Oe Pong oth 

cORRESPONDEN(, 
SOLICITED, 


| MINDS.OF Crp 
EN ae plh a Net, 
40 cano™ 4 


PERFORATING STAMPS, 
OFFICE STAMPS &c. 


WORRELL’S 


IMPROVED 


Grain Drier 


AND 


COOLER. 


The only practical machine in 
the market. Has been in suc- 


The best Cooler for Hot Grain. 

Will remove the must from 

Dry Grain. 

Send for Illustrated Pamphlet 

giving the latest information on 

the Grain Drying question. Ad- 

dress 

S. E. WORRELL, 
HANNIBAL, MO. 


The Lotz Patent t Grain Shoveling Machine 


FOR UNLOADING CARS 


Is without clutches and driven by pen friction. It works automatic and noiseless, and the length of 
pull of hoist nope can be instantly adjusted. A big saving in ropes, scoops, lubricants and repairs 
over all other Shoveling Machines, so much so that the entire cost of amachine will be saved by its 
more economical « ‘peration within’. afewyears. Eleven Double Machines have been in 
practical operation in Rock Island Elevator “A” Chicago, since 188 


For further information address 
HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y., Sole Mfrs. for the United States. 
erSEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, 


Sak 


LBERT DICKINSON, 
Dealer a mimothy Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, ey tee Blue 
ss, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, & 


115, 117 & 119 Kine Ste 115 Kinzie 8 
7 nzie FFICE, ZIE BT., 
Warehouses } 19," 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St.  GHI@ AGO, ILLe 


° “SALEM o 5 
“ELEVATOR -BUCKET 


Ser aags 4s ALEM” ® 
“ELEVATOR BUCKET, 


Thornburgh & Glessner 
CGen’| Agents 


pee jour own Bone, 


cessful operation for three years. - 


111‘ODVSIHD 


re 


~*~ ‘“] 
~S 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


“GIANT” DUSTLESS 


GRAIN & FLAX SEPARATOR! 


We claim for the 
“Giant” Superi- 
erity over all 
other Separa- 
tors for the follow- 
ing strong reasons: 

_Ist.—Itissimple 
inits construction, 
Strong and 
Durable. Any 
one competent to 
run a fanning 
mill can operate the 
Giant.” 

2d.— The height 
from the floorto the 
top of the receivlag 
hopper is but 4 feet 
3 inches, hence it 
will accommodate 
spouts from differ- 
ent points the same 
as a fanning mill, 
that is with- 
out being oblig- 
ed to move the 
machine. 

3da.— The cost 
is not much over 
one-half that of 


any other Separator that will do the same work 

th.—This machine will clean and sereem better and faster than any other Separator made, 

sizes being equal. Every Separator GUARANTEED to give Satisfaction. 
es Separators are also made with the **side shake” forthespecial purpose of cleaning 


oe “SENT ON APPROVAL TO ANY RELIABLE PARTY. 


For Descriptive Circulars and Prices address 


DICKEY & PEASE, - - SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


RACINE. Wis. 


The King of Portable Grinding Mills, 
a: KAESTNER PATENT, 


Built in Four Sizes, 16, 20, 24 and 30 Inches. 
SUITABLE FOR ANY POWER, 2 TO 15 HORSE. 


Each Mill Guaranteed to Give Entire Sat- 
isfaction, or Money Refunded. 


OVER 6,000 IN USE. 


Live references in every stateandterritory. Will grind 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats, etc. Write for Catalogues, etc 


CHAS. KAESTNER & CO., 


Machinists, Founders and Mill Furnishers, 
Grain Elevator Machinery a Specialty. 
303-311 8. Canal St.. - - Chicago, 11. 


The Treble Reduction 


Roller Feed Mill. 


To Milllers, Elevator Men, 
Farmers, Stockmen 
and others: 

We call your attention 
to the above mill for 


DETAGHABLE 


In every Link. Especially 
Destencd tor 


: Lean feed of all 
Kinds, fine or coarse. 
Elevato rs, For ease of eit hes no 
and durability it has no 
Conveyors, equal. Manufactured by 
F td ws CWNON, . 
Drive Belts, F— 63 Center St, Cleveland 
hio 
Etc., Etc. 


—For HanpLing— 


Grains, Seeds, 
Ear Corn, Malt, 
Cotton Seed, Coal, 


GED. L. JARRETT, 


Manufacturer and Dealer 


Stone, Clay, IN ALL KINDS OF 

Paper Fulp, 

a"  |/ELEVATOR 

Boxes, 

Barrels, Etc. We h 2 ! 
Before placing Orders ac I n e ry s 


send for Circular and 


Priva bista sk dora CORN SHELLERS, CORN CLEANERS, 


WHEAT AND OATS CLEANERS, 
BELTING, ALL KINDS, 


ROLLER ELEVATOR BUCKETS AND BOLTS, 

“. PS IRON WORK OF ALL KINDS 
Chain Belting OILS AND SUPPLIES : 

COMPANY, OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Columbus. Ohio. | 313 Court Ave., Des Moines, la, 
THE BEST FARMERS 


And_ all Warehousemen and Seed _ Dealers, 
Everywhere, Use the OLD RELIABLE 


> CENTENNIAL” FANNING MILL, 


They will all tell you that it takes the Cockle and 
Oats out of Wheat, and is the only perfect Cleaner, 
Grader and Separator of all kinds of Grain and Seeds, 
The only Two-Shoe Mill and the BEST 1mm the World, 
_ If you want some interesting information about Ma- 
= chines that pay for themselves the first year, and bot- 
== tom prices, send your name on 2 postal card to us. WE 
= MAKE THEM. Where did yousee this advertisement? 


S. FREEMAN & SONS, Racine, Wis. 


HILL GRAIN-SCALE COMP'Y, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Automatic Grain Scales, 


ACCURATELY WEIGHING AND REGISTERING 
Any Spourep MATERIAL IN 


Flour Mills, Elevators, Breweries 
Distilleries, Malt Houses, Oil Mills, | 


Rice Mills, Starch Factories, etc. 


BRAN CE OFFICES: 


In New York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis. 
In Baltimore, Denver, Atlanta, San Francisco, Montreal. 


Send for Tllustrated and Descriptiwe Catalogue. 


CLEAN WORK! 


Paper Pulp, 


Cotton Seed, 
Etc., Etc. 


oO 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts., 92 & 94 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


KNISELY & MILLER, 


ae 129 & 131 South Clinton St, CHICAGO, 


Slate, Tin and Iron 


ROOFERS! 


Manufacturers of 
i 
Hit Hh!) 
li] 
| i MI) 


CORRUGATED 
i 


1 NN | ‘. : 
This cut shows our mathod of fastening Corrugs ated For Roofing 
{ron to Elevator Bins to allow for settling and raising. 


And Siding, 
fala Gee 


IRON ROOFING, SIDING AND CEILING, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF 
(The H. W, Smith Patent is the best in use.) 


PLAIN, And Jobbers in 
Corrugated, IRON ORE 
CRIMPED, PAINT, 
BEADED, CEMENT, 


And Roofers’ and Builders’ Papers. 


Patent Calamined Iron in Quantities---A New Thing. 


Coating is indestructible, will not scale, is soft, solders more strongly, and is superior to Galvanized 


Iron or Tin for all p ero Protected both in body and surface. §e8P"Circulare, 
rice Lists, and Samples mailed at request, 
OANTON, - - . . “ “ OHIO. 


pire SS CEMENT! 


Invaluable for Repairing and Pointing Up all kinds of Water 

Leaks around Chimneys, Copings, Sky lights, Gutters, C upolas, 

Dormer Windows, Slate, Stone, Brick, W: ood, Iron, ete. Slate 

Roofs, Hips or Joints, Copin; es, Iron, Stono or other work bedded 
in this Cement will ney eae ak or become loosened. 


FLEXIBLE PAINT, 


|}, Composed of Paint Skins boiledin Linseed Oil and seni fine 
sy With iron metallic. Tho toughest, most durable, prettiest and 
cheapest Paint ever manufactured for all outside wor exposed to 
weather. Dries quickly, with solid akin like India Rubber. 

eady for Use. 


“SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICE LIST. 
VANDERVOORT & TUCKER, - {16th Street, East River, 
eer In writing please mention this paper. NEW YORK CITY. 
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AT WESTERN MFG. 00., 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


nein, 
XS, 
"ING, 
RING, 


MILL 
R 


, 


coRN | 
SHELLERS, 


SEPARATORS, 


SCALES, 


BELTING, 


Elevator 
Cups, 


WIRE ere ‘TRANSMISSIONS! 


INERY 


cription. 


BOUTIN CLOTH, 


STEAM PUMPS, 
PIPE AND FITTINGS: 


ry the Largest. Stock of Mill_.and- Elevator Supplies te: 


West of the Mississippi River. 


—AND— 


GEESE 


TREE Ie 


SSeS 


‘RAL CONVEYORS! R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, 


—- GEN BRAG AGENT 


BARNARD & LEAS MFC. CO., 


No. 523 Delaware Street, 


tra Charge, 
proved 
nished at Shortest Notice. 
OFFIcE oF G. B. SHaw & Co., 
CHERRYVALE, KAN., Mar ch 9, 1885. 
DEAR Sm:—In answer to your recent favor will 
say, that-with the threeelevators:we are now oper- 
ating, built in accordance with plans furnished by 
you, : we are well pléased, and would have no_hesi- 
tation in recommending you as a skilled and eco- 
nomical designer of Elevators. With the machines 
and machinery bought of Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 
we are also well pleased, asit is all first-class and 
satisfactory i in every way. 
Very truly yours, G. B.SHaw & Co. 
A. C. SHERMAN, Grain Dealer, 
RossyILi4, Kan., March 5. 1885. 
DEAR Sir:—I desire to say, that’ b following 
; yt in building my Elevator at St. Marys, Kan., 
urnished me by. you, and placing my order for 
machinery with Barnard & Leas Mig, of Mo- 
line, Ill,, for Wheat Cleaner, Corn Sheller, and 
Cleaner dnd Elevator Goods "entire, I now haye 
one of the best Elevators in the state. Everything 
WOES splendid and to my entire satisfaction. 
Respectfully, A, C. SHERMAN. 


p ae oF Tupor, Evsiorr & Co., Grain and Chop- 
ped Feed, Hoiron, Kan., March 21, 1885. 
DEAR Sir:—We like the plan of our Elevator 
véry much, and do not think that for a corral 
of the size of ours the plans could be improve 
upon. Exerything issimple and handy, and very 
easily run, The machinery works fine, and has 
ever since we started, and the Sheller is the best 
we have ever seen. ‘The Corn and Wheat Cleaners 
could not do any better work than they flo. We 
are-fuily satisfied and pleased with everything, and 


Patented April 17th, 1883: 


er & Comstock Patent Backbone 
evor is the BEST for the following rea- 
TEARING PARTS are STKEL; only the 
s used, and only skilled and experienced 
mployed in its construction. Steel, as is 
psesses much preater wearing qualities than 
» astiffer material, rendering t the flights less 
ack and break off” when subjected toaheavy 
selalso takes a high polish, making less 
ing through the grain. Our "flights are all 
th dies, thus insuring a true and smooth , 


fOr. 


PAT.D €EE.6. ‘83, 
G.—Our Coupling has points of advantage 
yor Coupling in the market. The collar 
Coupling fitsis made of steel, and has, on 
. feather, “A,” which fits into the slot Gi SF 
18 relieving the shaft of all twisting strain: 


improvement it admits of disconnecting and taking out one length of conveyor with- 
k or in any way disturbing the whole line. 


DRIVING ENDS. 


On.all Driving Ends and every alternate coupling we furnish our im- 
proved Patent Steel Collar and Lug, madein one piece. As the great- 
est strain is always on the driving end, this improvement will be ap- 
preciated by all users of Spiral Conveyors. 


OTHER SPECIALTIES, 


“Common Sense” and ‘Empire’ Buckets, Elevator Bolts, Steel 
Grain Scoops, J Mosher Patent Bag Holder, Elevator Turn Heads, Ele- 


Pa ee Re e-em oy = HLS 


AT Re Ne pea 


WILLIAMS & ORTON MFG, £0,, 


“Complete Plans and Spesintations Furnished for Elevators without. ae 

WVietor Corn Shellers,.Dustless Corn Cleaners; Barnard’s I 
arehouse eet and all other kinds of Elevator Machinery and Supplies eG 
READ THE FOLLOW ING: a 


VAT Bai PEFR Live active ‘Agha Enoimacand Railere : 


Portable Mills,’ 
Pulleys, | 
Shafting, Etc. 


Ilnstrated. Treatise = 
oN ee : : 
WIRE ROPE 
Transmissions, = 
AND OUR’ | ya 


y 
General Price 


AND 


Pattern ‘Lists. 


| STERLING, ILL. 


400 Locust 
| Street. 


INC ETC 


KANSAS*CITY, MO. 


should we conclude to erect another Blevathe™ Pat 
some other point, will consult you for a plan. 3 
Yours very truly, Tupor, Er.ziorr & Co., 


B. F. Braker & Co., Lumber, Eee Material, 
Grain and Flax Seed 
PLEASANTON, Kan., March 5, 1885) A: 
| DEAR Str‘—The Elevators you “designed for us 
at Fontana, Kan., and Sprague. Mo., are gs : 
tire satisfaction. and the machinery does its 
work well. We consider your plan very convenient, 
substantial ‘and economical. 
Yours very truly, B. F. Braker & Co. 


Brinson, Huu. & Co., Grain Commission Mer- 
chants, Orrawa, Kan., April 2, 1885. 7 

DEsR Sm:—Replying to- your favor of recent | 
date, we take pleasure in saying, our new elevator — 

built here last season, on your plans and specifica- 

tions, gives us highest Deed satisfaction 5 and 

the machinery furnished by Barnard and Leas Mfg. 
Co. is first-class in every respect, and works to‘our- 
entire satisfaction. We have, up to this date hant 
led about 150,000 bushels of ear corn, and a large | 
amount of other grain through our elevator, and ~ 
with your complete outfit of machinery, etc., and— 
have not been to a nickel’s expense or had one 
minute’s delay from any cause whatever, all 
of which we credit to your well-arranged plans,an 
good class of machinery furnished by your hous 
We can fully recommend and indorse your is 

chitecture and machinery, and you have Uberty 
refer to us, any time, any one contemp atte 
ing an elevator. Very eee S 
BRINS * HILL & co 


